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Preface 


In 1957, a Christian Consultation of sociologists, theo¬ 
logians, workers of the Christian Home Movement and 
Church leaders was held in the Christian Retreat and 
Study Centre, Rajpur, on the theme : The Changing 
Pattern of Family in India. The papers and findings 
of the Consultation were published as a Bulletin 
(CISS Bulletin —Volume IV, No. 2). Out of it arose 
fhe idea of publishing a book on the same subject by 
a group. In fact, several of the contributors to this 
volume were participants in the Consultation. 

This is not a collection of individual papers. It is 
a composite work, the result of group study and . 
writing. Though each chapter was originally written 
by one person, it has undergone radical revision as a 
result of group criticism. The writers were together 
for a week in Rajpur early in 1959 where the first 
draft of the book was produced. It was then dupli¬ 
cated and sent out for comment to about twenty-five 
friends in India and abroad. The manuscript under¬ 
went further revision as a result. Some portions were 
rewritten in their entirety in the light of the sugges¬ 
tions for alterations received. Therefore the book may 
legitimately claim to represent a certain consensus of 
thinking among a group including the writers and 
their friends. 

The book expresses the mind of a Christian group. 
They have approached the problem of reorganisation 
of family from the point of view of the Christian 
understanding of the nature and destiny of man. It 
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is impossible to discuss moral issues without some 
presupposition about human destiny ; and it is better 
to make it explicit and examine them in the open. 
But there is nothing communal about the approach 
of this book. We offer it as a Christian contribution 
to the common discussion on the family that is going 
on in this country. We hope that even the final 
chapter which is specially addressed to the Christian 
may be read with interest by others. 

We would like to take this opportunity to express 
our thanks to all those who have helped in the process 
of writing and editing this volume. More especially 
we are grateful to the Rev. Richard W. Taylor who, 
from beginning to end, fully shared with the under¬ 
signed the organisational and editorial responsibilities, 
in its production. 


P. D. Devanandan 
M. M. Thomas 
Editors 


Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society, P.O. Box 57, 
19 Miller Road, 

Bangalore-1, 

December 20, 1959. 
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Introduction 


Many people in our country seem to be unaware 
of the changes which have overtaken our understanding 
of the concept and the pattern of the family. We 
take the family for granted, and we tend to think of 
it as the one permanent feature of society that is in a 
sense impervious to the surging forces of contemporary 
world-life. Moreover, to most of us, the very real and 
potent influence of the social environment upon the 
idea and the structure of the family as a social institu¬ 
tion is by no means apparent. This is due, in great 
measure, to our ignorance of the dynamic nature of 
the network of human relations which binds us together 
as individuals and as groups in what we call society. 
Also, we do not reckon with the organic nature of 
social institutions, such as that of the human family. 
Nor the consequent fact that a social institution grows 
and develops as a result of deliberate effort to adapt 
itself to the vicissitudes of historical circumstance. 

One of the objects of this brief survey of the 
changing pattern of the family in India is to provide 
a descriptive account of the social forces that in our 
generation have created the imperative need for the 
family to remodel its component structure and reassess 
its characteristic function. For we believe that it is 
necessary for every person to be adequately informed 
in these matters which vitally concern, perhaps the 
most significant, and certainly the most intimate, social 
unit of which every one of us forms part. All of us 
are in some way or other related in it—as husband 
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and wife, father and mother, parents and children, 
sisters and brothers. In actual fact, we are bound 
together in a family in more than one way. All of us 
belong in a family, and only in such relation we find 
origin, growth and fulfilment as individual persons. 
So that it is very true that the nature and destiny of 
man is best understood in the setting of the family of 
which he forms part. 

Therefore a study of this nature, however ele¬ 
mentary and sketchy, cannot rest satisfied with merely 
describing the changes and dealing with the causes and 
consequences of these social changes. True, as we 
shall see in the course of the survey, most of the 
changes that have overtaken our modern life are over¬ 
whelming. We have to adjust ourselves as best as 
we can to the new conditions in our life. But man is 
different from the rest of the creation in that he is not 
altogether at the mercy of changing circumstance. He 
cannot only resist social changes that jeopardise his 
self-development, he can also deliberately set about 
making changes in his environment and drastically 
alter the structure and function of social institutions 
in order to achieve specific social goals. That is why 
such a study as this cannot stop short of providing infor¬ 
mation. It should go further and incite thoughtful 
people in every generation to enter into the process 
of social change with meaningful purpose and conscious 
responsibility. Only then can we direct the forces of 
contemporary social history with reverence for abiding 
values and thus fulfil our true nature and destiny 
as men. 

The traditional structure of the joint-family 
naturally provides the starting point in this investi- 
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gat ion. That pattern still persists especially among the 
more conservative sections o£ our people in rural areas. 
Even, where the pattern has broken down the ideo¬ 
logical basis of the joint-family is preserved. Conces¬ 
sion of freedom to the individualistic demands of 
modern youth is given very often as a compulsion of 
necessity. Where blood kinship is the basis of family 
loyalty and its claim to priority over all other loyalties 
is recognised, the sense of belonging in a joint-family 
predominates. Common possession of large family 
estates, whether in the form of landed property or 
business interests, is another characteristic feature of 
the joint-family. 

From time immemorial our traditional understand¬ 
ing of social rights and obligations has been condi¬ 
tioned by the growing importance of the joint-family 
on the one hand, and the multi-formed social fabric of 
caste, on the other. The origin of both these institu¬ 
tions can. be traced in our sacred literature as far 
back as the Rig Veda , which even the most cautious 
of modern scholars would date as early as at least. 
1000 A.D. From then on the authority of the pater 
j ami lias, desire for male progeny, reverence for 
ancestors as expressed in shraddha rites of pitriyajna 
(offerings to the manes), arid the widening outreach 
of the family to include three surviving generations 
of kindred become accepted characteristics of the 
joint-family. 

In the process of centuries of further development, 
caste considerations as well as traditional custom set 
a behaviour pattern for the relationships that come to 
be accepted within a large joint-family. The closing 
sections of the first chapter deal in some detail with 
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these set behaviour patterns, indicating the weak as 
Well as the strong points connected with the traditional 
joint-family system. 

Probably it is because of the sirong points in its 
favour this institution ( still holds its own in con¬ 
temporary rural culture. Children, for one thing, grow 
up with a sense of security in an atmosphere of affec¬ 
tionate concern. Similarly the old and infirm mem¬ 
bers of the family have the comforting assurance that 
their needs will be taken care of. The son grows into 
his father's profession, acquiring confidence and skill 
through an almost life-long association with his male 
relatives engaged in the family business. 

But as we indicate in the second chapter, the 
joint-family bias is however loosening in what may 
be called the rural family in transition, especially so 
among the low-caste groups. Three reasons are cited 
for this : (1) As a family they have no common pro¬ 
perty holding. (2) Formerly the entire family pooled 
together their seasonal earnings which were paid them 
in kind. Now, with the general acceptance of a moner 
tary economy, things have changed. “The basis of 
rural family relationships is shifting from that of 
status to that of contract. The rule of custom is being 
•replaced by the rule of law. The family is being 
transformed from a unit of production to a unit of 
consumption. The cementing bond of the family is 
being changed from consanguinity to conjugality”. 
(3) The religious sanctions for the joint-family 
associated with the periodic shraddha rites for the 
ancestor spirits never had a place in the lower caste 
groups. Ancestry is hot recognized as constituting a 
claim on family loyalty. 1 Instead, with the spread of 
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technology, monetary economy, popular education and 
the democratic way of life, other types of associations 
such as the trade union, the recreational club and the 
like provide for the emotional and economic need for 
security in belonging. The trend is for the family to 
increasingly become a smaller unit consisting of the 
father, the mother and two or three children. 

The third chapter elaborates on the forces that 
have contributed towards this change and deals at 
length with the consequences which have resulted 
therefrom. Over a century of our national history 
records the steady influx of new ideas of social reform, 
pressing for new social sanctions, and at the same time 
calling for adjustment to the new social structures that 
became accepted features of national life and economy. 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj was the first to react to the impact of the 
new social ideas which came to be felt increasingly 
with the strengthening of the British connection with 
India and the cultural traffic between the Hindu 
intellectuals and British centres of learning. The 
Western ideas which have most directly influenced our 
understanding of family relationships can be summarily 
stated. (1) Respect for human personality. (2) Differ¬ 
ent understanding of sex relations and the concept of 
romantic love. (3) The weakening of traditionally 
accepted religious sanctions by the general trend 
towards secularism. (4) The current view that the 
criterion, of social values was utility and that social 
institutions should be judged in terms of their contri¬ 
bution to human welfare. Alongside of the penetra¬ 
tion of these new ideas, there has also grown a demand 
for new social sanctions. This has been met by a 
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series of social legislation, as S. Natarajan has graphi¬ 
cally recorded the developments in what he calls 
A Century of Social Reform in India. The far-reaching 
consequences of the Hindu Code Bill which is the name 
usually given to some of the most recent of these legis¬ 
lative measures are yet to be fully understood. But 
more than the social sanctions provided through state 
action is the growing public opinion, especially among 
the upper middle class Hindu folk which is severely 
critical of orthodox tradition in social practice regulat¬ 
ing family life. Even more powerful an influence in 
this regard is the dual impact of modern urbanization 
and industrialization with the consequent emphasis on 
money values. Reference has been already made to 
this. But here it may be pointed out that as a result 
of this structural transformation of our traditional 
feudalists pattern into this new order of industrial 
society, very noticeable effects have been produced on 
the family unit of Indian society. For one thing, the 
age of marriage is rising. In Madras State, it is 
reported that the average age at marriage for girls 
is now about eighteen. They have to wait till a pros¬ 
pective husband has qualified to secure a job which 
will enable him to support a wife. Arranged marri¬ 
ages still continue. But the trend is to permit young 
people themselves to have a say in deciding on the 
life-partner. Moreover, increasingly the young couple 
prefer to set up their own home because they want to 
secure their personal freedom from undue encroach¬ 
ment of parental authority. A very legitimate ques¬ 
tion arises in this connection. Can this change of 
family pattern avoid possible moral disorder, and does 
this repatterning of the family institution make for 
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responsible citizenship ? Perhaps in this present period 
of transition from one pattern to another, we need to 
give more careful thought than we now do to problems 
created by the individualism, characteristic of the 
nuclear family, which leads to the neglect of the aged 
and infirm, the trend towards the romantic ideal of 
marriage, and the overstressing of individual freedom 
at the cost of social discipline. In this setting, the 
exercise of the right of parenthood without any consci¬ 
ous regard for population growth raises another issue 
of vital social concern. 

We have thought it wise to devote an entire- 
chapter to the issues raised by the widening gap in 
our times between birth-rate and death-rate. While 
the latter has steadily fallen, thanks to preventive 
medicine and health welfare, the former has remained 
unaltered. Since 1921 the population in India has 
increased from 248 million to nearly 400 million, and 
the present rate of increase is 6 million a year. Can 
food production keep pace with this increase ? For" 
a full discussion the reader should turn to the relevant 
section in chapter four. But the answer is “No”, of 
course. What then are we to do but to adopt family 
planning on a nation-wide scale, and the whole issue* 
of birth-control should be studied in close relation 
to responsible parenthood. It has been well said that 
“such responsible parenthood, built on obedience to all 
the duties of marriage, requires a wise stewardship 
of the resources and abilities of the family as well as 
a thoughtful consideration of the varying population 
needs and problems of society and the claims of future 
generations”. 
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Family planning clinics have been set up all over 
our country. Information about contraceptive methods 
has been widely broadcast through State action. So 
1‘ar the endeavour has been, to develop and perfect 
techniques of birth-prevention. What is needful is to 
help our people to accept the ideal of the small unit- 
family. Once the real motivation is there the method 
employed is of secondary importance. A method which 
has been shown to reduce the chances of conception 
by 50% if used by 50% of the fertile couples can 
reduce the birth-rate by 25S, whereas one which 
reduces the chances of conception by 90% used by 
only 20 r /< of the couples can. reduce the birth-rate only 
by 18”. Therefore, it is more important to persuade 
more and more people to practise birth-control than 
to develop a technique which may be 100% fool¬ 
proof but adopted in actual practice by few people. 

All this points to two apparently contradictory, 
but actually complementary forces simultaneously at 
work in. the present situation. On the one hand, these 
acids of modernity are destructive—they have success¬ 
fully undermined the structure of the traditional joint- 
family. On the other hand, they are also creative— 
they are making for a reintegration on a new basis 
of the family as a social unit and of society as a whole. 
It is from this double perspective that the fifth chapter 
on New Goals deals with “some of the attempts in 
India to clarify an historical ideal of family structure, 
to evaluate them in the light of our ultimate goal 
and practical possibilities, and in this process to define- 
some constructive goals ourselves”. 
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In the last generation of political and social reforms 
of our country Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan may be cited as two outstanding exponents 
of new social goals, in the light of which thoughtful 
people in our times are urged to repattern the family. 
Theirs has been an attempt to give a religious basis 
for a more dynamic society. How far have they been 
adequate ? The ascetic view of Gandhiji in regard to 
sex relation even within the bounds of the marriage 
tie is well known. He narrows down the purpose of 
sex to procreation and decries all romantic love as lust. 
Radhakrishnan takes a more positive stand and recog¬ 
nizes the value of sex relation in the fulfilment of 
personality. Both of them tend to be conservative. 
Their rejection of the validity of some of the claims of 
the modern conceptions of sexuality is too total. They 
still favour the family alliance to individual decision. 
It is doubtful whether they have fully come to grips 
with the situation created by the changing status of 
women in India. Economic need has led married 
women, to work and augment the family income ; the 
new sense of social equality also leads women to assert 
their right to professional career. 

The acceptance of the fundamental rights of the 
human person and the idea of the equality of men 
and women in society necessarily calls for a repattern¬ 
ing of the traditional family in Hindu society. 
Legislation, by itself cannot bring this about as Sirdar 
K. M. Panikkar claims. His contention that social 
reform in India should not be confused with reformu¬ 
lation of religious beliefs is difficult to sustain because 
spiritual values do underlie and support social rights 
and obligations. Nevertheless the charges that 
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Panikkar levels against the traditional joint-family 
and the caste social structure of our Hindu heritage 
are valid. Their inherent tendency to fragmentation 
and destruction of national community especially in a 
democratic age of secularistic humanism needs to be 
checked. But is legislation in a welfare state the 
best method of achieving this end ? Moreover, is there 
not the danger of idealizing “the individualistic con¬ 
ception of the family” ? Can these vital issues, which 
primarily concern ultimate facts about the whence 
and whither of mankind in the total scheme of life 
be dealt with adequately by the social scientists with¬ 
out reference to the presuppositions of religious faith ? 

That is why the last two chapters in this book 
deal with the religious point of view. They express 
the conviction of the group of Indian Christians who 
have written this volume that the presuppositions of 
one’s faith have a compelling relevancy and significance 
for social change. This does not mean that the religi¬ 
ous presuppositions of the Christian are also deter¬ 
minative for non-Christian social decisions. Nor does 
it mean that we cannot have common social ideals 
in a religiously plural society. But it does mean that 
for any man of faith who is convinced of the presup¬ 
positions of his particular religious or secularistic creed, 
his social practice and theory are bound to be related 
to the affirmations of his ultimate beliefs. What really 
matters is that we should be prepared to vindicate 
for ourselves the presuppositions of faith which 
underlie our social philosophy. This is not to enter 
into religious polemics but to promote social under¬ 
standing so that in, co-operating together for the 
achievement of common social and political objectives 



as fellow Indians we also seek to understand and 
appreciate the difference in our respective presup¬ 
positions of faith as Hindus, Moslems, Christians and 
others. What is more, in a country like India where 
we shall have citizens who are adherents of many 
faiths, we believe that in the enunciation of a common 
social philosophy and in, building up a common, basic 
cultural foundation for it, all of us—Hindus, Christians, 
Moslems and others—have a distinctive contribution 
to make. 

As pointed out in the Preface the last chapter is 
specifically intended for the Christian reader. But 
that does not preclude the possibility of people of 
other religions, or of no religion, reading it with profit. 
It will give them some idea of how the Indian Christian 
is making serious efforts to remodel the Christian ideal 
of the family to accord with the social changes of the 
modern age in New India. 




1 

The Traditional Joint-Family 

Social changes in India today must be studied against 
the background of the age-old traditions of social life 
of the country. In. our study of the changing pattern 
of family in India, it is necessary therefore that at the 
very outset, we obtain a general understanding of the 
basic conception and structure of the traditional 
institution called the joint-family.* 

Different regions and castes in the sub-continent 
of India have varied structures of social life. Such 
variations are very significant when we think of the 
institution of the family. For example, there are 
some communities in India which have a decidedly 
maternal system of family. Patriarchy exists in cer¬ 
tain parts in its extreme form. 1 Further, nuclear 
families* have always been, found among the lower 
castes of the Indian society. The influence of differ¬ 
ent religions especially Islam and Christianity have 

* “We can call a household a nuclear family if it is 
composed of a group of parents and their unmarried children, 
or of the husband, wife and unmarried daughter not related 
to the other kin through or by property or income or the 
rights and obligations pertaining to them/’ “We call that 
household a joint-family which has a greater generation depth 
<i.c., three or more) than the nuclear family and the members 
of which are related to one another by property, income and 
mutual rights and obligations. The members may be related 
collaterally or lineailly.”- 
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contributed certain features to family organisation 
This chapter however is primarily concerned with the 
classical Hindu joint-family. It has evolved into many 
forms and developed many variations under the influ¬ 
ence of dilferent castes as well as regional and religious 
cultures. But as a type it has remained an enduring 
influence across the ages providing to the institution of 
the family in the whole of India a certain basic unity 
of form so that it is not altogether a mistake to speak 
of it as the traditional Indian family. We shall here 
try to understand the dominant features of its structure 
and the characteristic pattern of relationships inherent 
in it. 

Common Ancestry and Property 

In general the joint-family consists of members 
of three or four generations, joined together on the 
basis of common ancestry and property. Through the 
ages there have been considerable variations in prin¬ 
ciple as well as detail regarding ancestor-worship and 
inheritance of property, yet these twin aspects of the 
family have kept the family members welded together. 

The worship of ancestors and prayers offered on 
behalf of them constitute a basis of joint-family. 
According to Rig Veda , these ancestors or pitris are 
supposed to be living under King Yama, the god of 
death, and other spirits. On supplication and offer¬ 
ing of prayers King Yama visits the grieved relatives 
with a thousand pitris who partake of the food 
offered/* In modern times these manes rites are 
observed twice a year by all the twice-born castes. 
This kind of worship either in an elaborate form, with 
the help of Brahmin priests, or in the simple form of 
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offering food to the crows and or some uncooked food 
or fruits to Brahmins, is the modern standard type 
of Hindu ancestor-worship. 

In the early stages of ancestor-worship, daughters 
Avere allowed to perform this duty, but during the 
period when the ancestor-worship ceremonies became 
elaborate and complicated the sons alone were regarded 
as eligible for offering oblations to the manes. Since 
the time of Manu, both daughter and mother were 
considered unsuitable for such rites. As the indi¬ 
vidual’s debts to his ancestors and society were 
emphasized, his obligation to bringing forth a son grew 
larger, '‘because one’s son by offering ancestor-worship 
to one after one’s death, and to one’s ancestors, would 
help them in their spiritual march”. 1 Manusmriti and 
Mnhabharata derive the word putra from l 'put ” mean¬ 
ing “son” as “one who saves the father from going 
to hell”/’ Therefore, the presence of a son in the 
family is extremely important for the salvation of a 
Hindu. The presence of his son's son is also of religi¬ 
ous significance. For the great-grandfather is believed 
to enter the world of the sun, the “fathers’ ” appropriate 
abode only on the birth of a grandson. With the birth 
of a grandson one is assured of oneself being the 
starting point of ancestral shraddhas. 

In the absence of male issue the parents are 
allowed to adopt a son. The rite is civil as well as 
religious. Its main object is spiritual : that the adopted 
son may perform the ceremonial rites of the shraddhas 
to find a place for the father and grandfathers in the 
sun’s world. But in certain areas in Bengal, the 
daughter’s son, though he may not be residing with 
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the rest of the family, participates in the ancestor- 
worship. in the Vedic tradition the daughter’s son is 
comparer 1 with the son’s son, and for father’s salvation, 
the daughter’s son’s presence is considered necessary. 
This fact not only increases the daughter’s prestige but 
makes her son an important member of his mother’s 
family. In the absence of heirs in the male line to the 
family property, he is the most legitimate successor. 

Therefore the place of the male child in the family 
is so elevated that procreation becomes a duty in the 
interest of both the family and the community. So, 
the Hindu way of life includes three most important 
steps for every individual : to get married, to have 
sons, and to worship ancestral spirits. Without these 
his salvation and the peace of his ancestral spirits are 
not possible. 

Common property constitutes the second basis of 
joint-family. Through the ages there have been con¬ 
siderable variations in property rights, yet it has 
remained a most important common bond of the 
family. During the early period of the development 
of the joint-family, in the absence of male issue the 
widow had the right to her husband’s property, and 
the right to sell it or to give it to charity. But during 
the Vedic period the issueless widow was given the 
option to get married or have a son by Niyoga to 
inherit property. However in due course both the 
customs of widow remarriage and of having sons by 
Niyoga died out. The widow was allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of her husband’s property but not to sell it. 4 

Customarily, property is divisible among the joint- 
family members, whether male or female, after the 
death of the head of the family. In certain cases, of 
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course, property is divided with the consent of 
the father during his life-time, yet the authority of 
the father over the family property is accepted 
by all members of the family. In, this respect 
the Hindu society shows a profound understanding of 
the nature of family property and its influence on 
family social relations. In order to maintain balance 
in such social relations, Hindu society, for centuries, 
theoretically upheld and supported the right of the 
individual to property, but always preferred its joint 
ownership and utilisation as a practical way out. 
Collective property, in this sense, is not the expression 
of a primitive concept of tribal loyalty, as K. M. Panik- 
kar maintains , 17 but a calculated development showing 
the fragmentation of kinship units in the interest of 
the growth of a suitable family system. 

Family Social Relations 

The traditional joint-family consists of male mem¬ 
bers having common ancestry, female offspring not yet 
married, and women brought into the family by 
marriage, living together in one household or several 
households connected together. In certain areas sons 
of daughters are also included as members. The 
psychological bond between the members of the 
joint-family is so strong that kinship relationship is 
put above all other relationships in loyalty and support. 
All through the ages, to a Hindu, his family and kin¬ 
ship group have been the mainstay against all odds. 
In fact, the attachment between members, especially 
the male members, of a family is so total that no 
Indian can easily feel at home outside the family 
circle. 
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From the point of view of social change, the most 
important social relations in the family are between 
husband and wife, father and son, mother-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, father-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
children and parents, siblings, and sister-in-law and 
brothers' wives. The atmosphere created in the family 
by the Hindu idea of marriage and the family is such 
that the related concepts of social relations are also 
passed on by each member to the next generation so 
as to provide continuity. Members brought up under 
such conditions view life in terms of these customary 
relations. Any deviation from the set pattern is wrong 
and is discouraged. The strength of the ideas under¬ 
lying the joint-family creates the necessary intellectual 
and social conditions which make possible the smooth 
functioning of the family. Some friction may look 
divisive and at times even inhuman from the outside ; 
but they are actually a normal part of family life, 
and are considered just and right. 

Let us look at the characteristic traditional features 
of some of the family relationships. 

1. Husband and Wife.— The scriptures have 
upheld the ideal of companionship between husband 
and wife as partnership. Rig Veda describes married 
woman as a comrade (sakhi ) of the husband with 
similar interests. It speaks of husband and wife as 
complementary to each other and emphasises tempera¬ 
mental affinity between them . 7 The ideal love and 
harmony between the husband and the wife have 
been described by Bhavabhuti, “The dearest friend, 
the essence of all kinship, the fulfilment of all 
desires, a veritable treasure, the very life itself,—all 
these is a husband to the wife, and vice-versa . That 
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love is uniform both in prosperity and adversity. It 
affords the best solace to each other. Old age does not 
diminish its flavour. When the veu of reserve drops 
down in course of time, it develops into an ever-abiding 
affection .’ 1 

Dr. Radhakrishnan describes the Hindu ideal of 
marriage as follows : “The Hindu ideal of marriage 
is essentially a fellowship between a man and a woman 
who seek to live creatively in partnership for the pur¬ 
suit of four great objects of life— dharma, artha, kama 
and moksha .” s Marriage is a union of soul and body, 
so close and so firmly established, that one feels that it 
will last as long as life lasts. It is a relationship so deep 
and binding, so transforming the life by the intensity 
of its fervour, that the thought of a second relationship 
is a sacrilege. For the most part, however, the moral 
demands of wedded life, namely, for faithfulness, 
loyalty, obedience and service are made more on the 
wife than on the husband thus setting separate stand¬ 
ards of morality, one for man and another for woman. 
It is the wife who “should be of :ne mind with the 
husband, like a shadow should be, his companion in all 
good works, and should always remain cheerful and 
mindful of household duties”. The epic stories told 
of Savitri and Sita depict womanhood as the incar¬ 
nation of devotion ; but men seem to be swayed more 
bv honour. For example, when Rama is questioned 
for his reason to bring Sita back, his reply is not his 
love for Sita but the prestige of his ancestors. Yet 
Sita promises to remain loyal and faithful . 9 

Because of social and physical conditions in villages 
and families (such as shortage of living space, crowded 
conditions, and large families) personal intimacy on 
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the level of companionship is not so noticeable as 
loyalty , fidelity and service to the husband. The wife’s 
only concern in life is to see that all services needed 
by her husband are properly performed by her, the 
satisfaction of her husband being her sole joy in life. 
For example, Kapadia quotes an incident of a wife 
taking her husband to the house of a prostitute on her 
shoulders, to prove that she is a loyal wife . 10 As the 
husband is the centre of all her activities and interests 
there is no question of raising a word against him even 
when he is found to be ill-tempered, vicious, diseased 
or a drunkard. The wife is not only attached to him 
as long as he is alive, but even after his death, because 
a faithful wife can never conceive of having another 
husband. In fact the wife’s salvation is obtained by 
serving her husband who is considered her god. 

Since Indo-Iranian times the husband and wife 
are regarded as Dampati , equal partners and joint 
owners of a common household. This ideal does not 
work. Gradually, the husband becomes the senior 
partner, the wife coming under his general guidance. 
In the Vedic marriage ritual both partners take the 
same vows . 11 Gradually the supreme authority comes 
to be vested in the husband, the wife’s position being 
one of honourable subordination. In Vedic and Epic 
societies the wife is treated with utmost courtesy and 
regard . 12 

After the Vedic period, some time during the first 
five hundred years of the Christian era, marriage 
seems to be regarded as the bride’s Upanayana, the 
husband as the preceptor, and the stay at his place as 
the counterpart of the stay at the teacher’s house 
(Gurukula). So like a teacher the husband is also 
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endowed by later writers with a limited power of 
physical correction over the wife, if she is guilty of 
a mistake or of an offence . 1:1 

The normal relations between the husband and 
his wife are determined by the principle that there 
should be an absolute identity in their aesthetic, 
material and moral interests. Marriage vows taken 
by the couple also emphasize that they would invari¬ 
ably co-operate with each other in the realization of 
their aims and ambitions in all the spheres of life, 
wealth and spirituality. Social consciousness is out¬ 
raged if a couple does not live up to marriage vows. 

The householder attains liberation through his 
household. Vasishtha says that the life of the house¬ 
holder is a life of service and austerity, and is especially 
distinguished among the ashramas. It is not the mere 
presence of wife and children that makes a home. It 
is the performance of social duties. The householder 
who is intent on God shall seek true knowledge and 
consecrate to God whatever work he does . 14 

The management of the household is primarily 
the wife’s duty, to be discharged with the consent of 
her husband. If the husband is a spend-thrift it is her 
duty to put a gentle check on his extravagance. She 
is to run the household and help the husband by con¬ 
tributing her labour if he is poor. A wife who dis¬ 
charges these duties is the true pativrata . 15 

The wife is never supposed to contradict her 
husband even if she knows that he is wrong. She 
cannot fight with her husband as an equal, but must 
always submit herself to the good judgment of her 
husband. She must obey him and be at his beck and 
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call. She will eat only after the husband has eaten, 
and will not complain if there is not enough for 
her. 

Relations between the newly married couple take 
a long time to settle down. They are strangers to 
each other and they have no privacy to enable them 
to develop understanding and admiration for each 
other, and few opportunities to sit down and discuss 
important matters. Also, both of them are playing 
minor roles in the family, as the family politics are 
dominated by the older and more experienced gene¬ 
ration. Though the subordinate and super-ordinate 
relationships make it easier to get along with each 
other, there is no question of critical discussion or 
heated arguments, and if such happen to arise, the 
husband is expected to put the wife in her proper 
place. It is in the nature of the family set-up that 
the wife will have to make a certain amount of 
sacrifice, and discipline herself to fit into the situation. 
At the same time the husband also believes that 
marriage is irrevocable. God has joined them to-< 
gether to be husband and wife. This is His eternal 
plan. Therefore, both discipline themselves in order 
to make the necessary sacrifices to accommodate each 
other. Married life is taken for granted by both. 
There is no question of giving it up if they cannot 
get along together for a time. Differences of opinion 
and clashes are taken for granted. Their solution 
is seen not in separation but in submission of one to 
another. God’s plan is to be placed above man’s 
rationality, and in fulfilling the divine plan, man and 
wife have a certain amount of contentment. Married 
life is not a life of pick and choose, or get what one 
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can, but a life in which one must receive well what is 
offered. 

However, as the emphasis on personal salvation 
through son becomes dominant, the desire to have an 
heir for property as well as for personal salvation 
induces many to have two or more than two wives 
for the sake of male children. The Atharveda contains 
charms and rituals to ensure the birth of a son, in 
preference to the birth of a daughter. Altekar writes 
that the main reason of marriage among the ordinary 
people is the necessity of a son to perform oblation 
ceremonies to ancestors so as to secure their continu¬ 
ance in heaven ; therefore, society permits a second 
wife if the first is barren or fails to give birth to a 
son. In the beginning a second wife was taken only 
with the consent of the first, and it was obligatory 
on the husband to look after the first wife properly. 
Bio later in the Smritis the husband was given 
the right to discard his wife any moment she proved 
herself disagreeable to him. This, coupled with 
early marriage, leads husbands to suppress devoted 
wives even when they have given birth to sons. The 
older wife is superseded bv a younger one. Even 
if the wife does not agree with her husband’s re¬ 
marrying he can go ahead and get married. If the 
first wife does not like to stay with him, she can stay 
with her parents but cannot ask for maintenance. It 
is however true to say monogamy normally prevails 
in the Hindu society. 

The word Dampati , “two joint-owners of the 
household”, excludes the third person. But there are 
some observations in the Vedic literature to show that 
polygamy was well established in certain sections of 
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society. Society, however, regards it as a grievous 
sin if a woman transfers her affection from her hus¬ 
band to another person and marries him. The husband 
may be self-willed, he may be vicious ; the wife must 
nevertheless worship him as her lord. By the fourth 
century A.D. the position of the wife vis-a-iris her 
husband had changed greatly to her disadvantage. 

The problem of lack of privacy and lack of oppor¬ 
tunity to meet together to create companionship and 
understanding is compensated by the fact of early 
marriage and early emphasis on children. After one 
or two children, the couple settles down to a routine 
life, and if the children happen to be sons, the wife 
has secured an honoured position in the family. 
Children also become a source of common concern 
between husband and wife. During this period closer 
understanding and companionship develops between 
the couple. After the death of the mother-in-law 
the relationship between the husband and the wife 
becomes quite intimate and strong. With increased 
emphasis on common family social duties it grows 
with years even if the partners do not have physical 
appeal for each other. 

2. The Wife in the Husband's Family.— During 
the early period of the development of the joint-family 
system, relations between the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, especially with the wife of the eldest 
son, were very cordial. Kapadia points out that a cer¬ 
tain amount of good-will, love and co-operation 
existed between the two in running the household. 
Vedas testify to the bride’s taking over the reigns of 
household management from her elderly relations 
immediately after the marriage. The older people 
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treated the new bride with deference and reveren.ce. 
They could however join the couple at the table, and 
take part in conversation. 10 

But at the time of the Buddha we hear of 
daughtcrs-in-law seeking refuge in, nunneries in order 
to escape from the tyranny of their mothers-in-law. 
Wc sometimes find the latter striking their daughters- 
in-law in rage with a pestle, with fatal results. 10 Some¬ 
times mothers-in-law have also donned monastic robes 
in order to escape the ill-treatment of their daughters- 
in-law. 10 During this period, when early marriage 
was the custom, the young wife was nervous in her 
household work and duties, and her mother-in-law, 
who also was uneducated and narrow-minded, began 
to feel the temptation to show her power and authority. 
The extent of ill-treatment is probably exaggerated, 
but there is no doubt that it did exist. It was an age 
of authority ; sons, daughters, daughters-in-law—all 
of them bowed down before the orders and desires of 
their elders. 

Since the daughter-in-law is eventually expected 
to run the family, a certain amount of power struggle 
gradually develops between, the two. The daughter- 
in-law is considered an outsider, influencing the son 
who has been loyal and faithful to his mother all his 
life. Underlying this rivalry and jealousy of each 
other’s power is mother-in-law’s authority over the 
distribution of duties and functions in the family. 
Before the arrival of the new bride the mother-in-law 
did most of the work in the home by herself, but the 
arrival of the daughter-in-law has increased the num¬ 
ber of workers in the family without increasing the 
work. Therefore, there is always a complaint that 
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the mother-in-law enjoys leisure at the cost of her 
daughter-in-law. Such criticism increases as the 
physical powers of the mother-in-law decline without 
a corresponding decline in her authority. Also, the 
daughter-in-law comes from a different and far-off 
place. She does not have any supporters to back her 
up in her claims for more freedom except her husband, 
who himself is new to her. Therefore, there are often 
only two ways left to maintain smooth family relations; 
either to submit to the mother-in-law completely and 
not care for her own freedom, or to gain her favour 
by some other subtle ways, and in this way avoid a 
direct conflict. In case there are already daughters- 
in-law present in the family, often rivalry develops 
between them. They may all try to win the mother- 
in-law’s favour and support. However, sometimes, the 
daughters-in-law join together in friendship against 
the tyranny and unjust treatment of the mother-in-law. 
Often, though, such friendships may fall apart after 
the death of the mother-in-law. 

Situations often become complicated when, the 
bride finds an unmarried or widowed sister of her 
husband in the family. The Sanskrit word used for 
sister-in-law, Nanad , means “hard to please”. It 
seems that this conflict has always been there either 
in the form of complaining against each other or a 
direct clash over some household duties. On the one 
hand, the cordiality of their relationship is destroyed 
by the fact that the wife knows that she will be in 
charge of the house some day, and the sister-in-law’s 
real home is elsewhere. The sister has been her 
mother’s right-hand person for so long, but when she 
gets married she will leave her mother’s home and 
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settle down with her husband. On the other hand, 
the sister acts as a check against the young wife’s 
freedom, because she is still the most trusted member 
ior her mother and brother. Often soon after her 
marriage the wife takes revenge through her husband 
by curtailing the help the sister ought to get from her 
home. When the ages of the young wife and the 
sister-in-law are close the conflict is often acute, unless 
some sort of friendship develops between the two. 

However, life in the joint-family is not so dis¬ 
tressing as these conflicts may suggest because there are 
certain other features of life that are of much greater 
interest and significance. For example, the relation 
between the young wife and her younger brothers- 
in-law is very friendly indeed. The word, Devara , 
meaning "playmate” signifies this cordiality. In the 
common language there are many phrases and ex¬ 
pressions to indicate that there is considerable oppor¬ 
tunity for friendship between the two. Devara for 
the first time has the opportunity to see an unrelated 
female staying in the family. The brother-husband, 
parents and everyone else expect the Devara to be 
friendly and entertaining to the young wife. Devara 
is the only one among the male members of the family 
from whom the wife does not observe purdah. Because 
of the nature of sex segregation and the distinction 
of age groupings the Devara has a good chance for 
joking and playing with the young wife. Both the 
parties have freedom of speech for jokes and remarks. 
In other ways a dull life, the new wife finds through 
the Devara some interest in the new family. 

Her relationship with the older brothers-in-law and 
husband’s unde is not of a playful nature. The 
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moment she confronts them she covers her face and 
shows extreme modesty. Seldom do they address 
each other by name or even talk openly in the presence 
of each other, unless of course the wife has become the 
mother of several children. 

The relationship between the father-in-law ani 
the daughter-in-law is of reserved affection. The 
over-crowding of young and old and of male and female 
relatives creates the danger of personal intimacy 
between them. Manusmriti instructs the father-in-law 
to maintain reserve and show little feelings or senti¬ 
ments of his approval or affection for the daughter- 
in-law. She is expected to be respectful and obedient. 
She must observe seclusion in his presence, cover her 
face and retire in one corner, not talk unless she is 
asked a question. The father-in-law, on the other 
hand, always coughs in order to inform the inmates 
of his arrival before he enters the house. He expects 
the same kind of obedience and reverence from his 
daughter-in-law as she gives to her own father at 
home. 

3. Children.- -Children are always welcome in 
Indian families, and no limit is put on their number. 
The main purpose of marriage is children, especially 
male children. It is natural to have children, and 
lack of them is considered unnatural. Therefore there 
is a good deal of love and tolerance for the young 
ones. Children are to be enjoyed. They are the 
blessings of God. A family without children is con¬ 
sidered incomplete, or a “graveyard”. The greatest 
desire of an Indian woman is to have a baby soon 
after her marriage. After marriage the wife’s visits 
to her husband’s home are so arranged that she will 
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always have the first child during the first year of 
married life. 

Ordinarily grandparents take special responsibility 
in bringing up their grandchildren. From the very 
day of marriage and wife’s first visit to her husband, 
the mother-in-law controls her daughter-in-law in 
respect even of her sexual intimacy with her husband. 
From the birth of the child, the grandmother looks 
after the babjL and sees that the mother is good to 
him or her. When the child grows up he often finds 
himself attached to the grandparents much more 
than to his own parents. When parents discipline the 
child, he finds a welcome refuge in the grandparents. 
He is therefore spared the psychological insecurity 
of depending upon parents alone. He finds that there 
are other people to whom he can go. The parents 
are also spared the onus of setting an example for 
the child, because parents are just one couple among 
so may couples in the family. It may give the child 
a lot of emotional security and self-confidence to be 
among people who are encouraging and friendly. 

In general, the young children enjoy a consider¬ 
able amount of freedom in meeting their physical 
needs. There is hardly any strict regulation. For 
example the child is nursed whenever he feels hungry 
or cries. There is no inhibition in nursing the child 
in the presence of other people. Even toilet training 
is not forced on the child in order to observe any 
discipline, but he is helped to form habits as a casual 
procedure. The same is true with the wearing of 
clothes and shoes. The child is not forced through a 
severe discipline with respect to his physical needs. 
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Besides this freedom, there is a close physical 
contact with the mother during most of the night and 
with some other adults during the day. This contact 
provides the child with a certain amount of security. 
Since the child is one among many, the spirit of posses¬ 
siveness and jealousy is minimised on the part of the 
parents. 

4. The Relation of the Parents to the Son.—T he 
relationship between father and son holds the central 
place in the joint-family. The religious background 
of the family emphasizes the importance of the male 
child so much that the entire social structure of joint- 
family hinges on the father-son relationship. But at 
the same time, this emphasis is checked by giving the 
father absolute authority over his son. 

So long as the grandfather is alive, the young 
father must behave in the family constantly as a son. 
He is expected not to fondle his child nor express 
interest in his wife in the presence of the grandfather. 
This emotional reserve continues even after the death 
of the grandfather. The son is not expected to express 
filial emotions of love openly, nor is the father. But 
within the framework of customary authority, rever¬ 
ence and reserve, their relationship may grow as close 
as friendship. 

The son must be loyal and faithful, and the father 
should fulfil his obligations to provide the son food, 
clothing and shelter, and when he comes of age, find 
him a wife. The son is to be brought up in the exact 
pattern of the family, and the father provides such 
an example. The son, though a friend, yet must 
look up to his father for guidance. He is not to 
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criticise the father, but listen to him and obey him 
with reverence. This provides a lasting bond of 
relationship between the father and the son, which is 
undoubtedly stronger than any other relationship 
in the family, even stronger than the husband-wife 
relationship. The father is expert in his occupation 
and by handing down his profession, both father and 
son can have professional as well as intellectual com¬ 
panionship. 

Of course, there are moments of trial and tribula¬ 
tion in their relations. The knowledge that some day 
the son is going to succeed the father, creates rivalries. 
Very often there is resentment and frustration over 
the father’s moralistic and critical attitude towards the 
son's behaviour. As the son grows up, he demands a 
share in the authority, more freedom and say in. the 
running of the family affairs. Such an attitude often 
brings the family relations to the brink of an open 
conflict. But it is usually avoided by obedience on the 
son’s part and love and consideration on the part of 
the father. 

In most cases the father trains the son for his 
occupation. In fact, the son grows up in an atmos¬ 
phere in which from the very day of his birth he 
knows his future occupation and gets slowly trained 
in its skills. When he is old enough, he accompanies 
the father as he goes to work, whenever possible. It 
provides the father and the son opportunity to work 
together and remain in each other’s presence. The 
very fact that the son learns the skills of his occupation 
from the father through the years of their living and 
working together eliminates insecurity and fear in 
relation to his job. The son has both confidence in 
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himself and security of employment. He does not 
have to hunt for a job : j1 is there ready for him. There 
is no sudden change from apprenticeship to independ¬ 
ence in the occupation. 

The relationship between the mother and the son 
is one of affection and love, and is more informal than 
formal in its structure. The son is expected to be 
loyal to his mother and to care for her. Altekar 
writes, that the son. can never abandon his mother, even 
if she is boycotted socially and religiously. He is to 
respect her more than his father. The mother in 
return respects the son. Generally this relationship 
undergoes some changes when the son, begins to spend 
more time with his father and also after his marriage. 
Probably the most important reason for a close and 
affectionate mother-son relationship is the fact that 
it was the arrival of the son which improved the 
mother’s status in the family. Since the mother is not 
responsible for discipline, the relationship is very 
cordial. In fact, she often intervenes in the father- 
son conflict and takes the side of the son. Because 
of the segregation of the sexes, the son and the mother 
avoid each other a great deal. They show customary 
reserve in their behaviour towards each other. 

5. Relation of the Parents to the Daughter.— 
Father-daughter relationship is of considerable impor¬ 
tance especially in Bengal, because daughter’s son is 
given the same status as son’s son, and the daughter 
is eligible for her share of the family property. Also 
the daughter is expected to receive a large amount 
of gifts from her parents to prepare for the setting 
up of a new home. The responsibility of helping a 
young couple to set up a new home is on the families of 
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both boy and girl. After her marriage, every time the 
daughter visits her father's home she is not expected 
to return empty handed. 

Father and daughter follow a relationship of ex¬ 
pressionless affection. Often close relationship deve¬ 
lops between them, and the daughter generally gets 
attached to her father till she reaches puberty. She 
is expected to respect her father and give him loyalty 
and obedience. On the father’s side she is considered 
“private property” and innocent. Father is never 
allowed to discipline the daughter but treats her with 
reverence. It is the father's duty to provide her with 
food, shelter, clothing and find a suitable match for 
her when she comes of age. Finding a mate for her 
does not simply mean finding a suitable boy. The 
selection involves the decision of one family to enter 
into alliance with another family. Therefore the 
responsibility of the father to see her settled is very 
great. 

Any misbehaviour on the part of the daughter 
is considered the greatest disparagement to the father 
and his family. He is expected to see that the 
daughter remains chaste and does not indulge in any 
love affair or sex relation with, anybody in the village 
or community. It is extremely difficult to find a suit¬ 
able match for a girl who has lost her chastity. There¬ 
fore, either the father gives his daughter in marriage 
at an early age or does not let her go out of the home 
unescorted after she attains a certain age. However, 
cases of fallen virtue often happen. Therefore, a 
daughter is considered a source of trouble to the family. 
Though in cultured circles a well-behaved daughter 
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is regarded as the pride of the family, ordinarily a 
daughter is unwanted. 

For the training, disciplining and bringing up of 
the daughter, her relationship with her mother is of 
the greatest importance. In the joint-family structure, 
it acquires a considerable amount of significance 
because of the emphasis the family places on the 
daughter’s chastity and purity of character, if the 
family is to arrange a proper match for her. Obedi¬ 
ence to father, respect for her brothers and for her 
mother, all contribute to the training of the daughter. 
How she will conduct herself in her new home, her 
relationship of obedience, loyalty and submission to 
her husband after she leaves her old home, all these 
are her mother’s responsibility. In fact, a daughter 
is considered almost a replica of her mother. This 
conception develops a close and intimate relationship 
between the mother and the daughter. Mother edu¬ 
cates her regarding her future role of wife and mother. 

6. Brother and Sister.— The relationship between 
brother and sister is of mutual love and respect. 
More than that, the brother is considered the pro¬ 
tector of his sister as long as she is unmarried and at 
home. Since some day he is going to take her father’s 
place, the sister treats him with the same emotions and 
sentiments of respect and awe mixed with affection and 
love, as she treats her father. After marriage, the 
brother is committed lo help her and her children 
materially. The word “Sala” for wife’s brother indi¬ 
cates the exact relationship meaning “the one who pro¬ 
tects and helps”. The relationship between brother and 
sister’s son is of great intimacy and cordiality. The 
nephew is considered as one of his own sons. 
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Conclusion 

The concept of the joint-family cannot be under¬ 
stood except in its relation to the caste-structure of 
India’s traditional society. In fact, the subcaste or 
kinship group is only an extension of the joint-family. 17 
In this respect, the joint-family is the basic unit of 
the Hindu social structure, and should be studied in 
its context. Our purpose however in this short survey 
is not to be exhaustive. It is only to indicate the 
nature of the traditional family ideal in India as it 
has evolved across the ages. We may not be able 
to find any family in modern India which exactly 
corresponds to it. Nevertheless its power as an ideo¬ 
logy is a present reality to be reckoned with. Even 
where the forces of modernity are bringing about 
great changes in the concepts and forms of family 
organisation,, the traditional ideal has its gravitational 
pull. 
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The Rural Family in Transition 

Traditionally rural India is real India. Naturally, 
the traditional joint-family which we have pictured 
in the preceding chapter is a rural ideal. Indian 
society still remains predominantly rural with 80% 
of the population still living in the villages. There¬ 
fore, a survey of the rural family in India today should 
reveal the way in which the traditional ideas and 
customs continue to operate in moulding it. It will 
also help to show how the influences of modern social 
ideals and urban industrialism are making inroads 
into the traditional pattern of family life. India’s 
rural family is evidently in transition. 

Elsewhere we have mentioned variations in the 
traditional family structure, caused by differences of 
regional and religious cultures. We are concerned 
here, however, with differences due to urban and rural 
influences. In the same region, such as U.P. or Bengal, 
variations between rural and urban family types can 
be observed. Yet the whole region does maintain 
certain points of similarity which give it a regional 
colour as distinct from other regions. In the same 
way a religious group may have certain common 
features in their family pattern and yet show varia¬ 
tions between rural and urban families of the same 
group. 

While discussing rural families, it should be 
borne in mind that a family merely by virtue of its 
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rural location does not become rural. Villages which 
are located in the neighbourhood of large industrial 
cities, in spite of their rural setting have families 
which are closer to the urban than the rural type. 
Equally, there are families of the rural type in urban 
centres. Because of the greater influence of urban 
industrial civilization, however, families both in the 
urban centres and in neighbouring villages are fast 
becoming urbanised. It means that the urban and 
rural family classification is based essentially on differ¬ 
ences in ways of life rather than of location. How¬ 
ever, the location, with its agricultural or the modern 
urban industrial setting has a large influence in deter¬ 
mining the forms as observed. The rural family 
structure cannot be maintained with all its features for 
very long after the family migrates to an urban centre. 
The same is true for the urban, type of family that 
moves to the rural area. The typical rural family is joint 
while the urban type tends to be nuclear ; the rural 
family derives its economic sustenance from agricul¬ 
ture while the urban largely from commerce and 
industry. It should however be recognised that with 
technological developments all over the country such 
differences will increasingly diminish. In some of the 
highly developed countries of the West the differences 
between urban and rural families have become 
negligible. 


The Rural Family 

To be concrete in our study, we shall confine 
ourselves to the rural family of Northern India, 
especially Uttar Pradesh. It is assumed however that 
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a great deal of what we say about it is true of other 
areas also. 

The rural family in, the North is usually a joint 
family. Nevertheless, the nuclear family pattern is 
not unknown. Especially among the lower castes the 
nuclear family, as has already been stated, always 
existed ; and now their number is increasing. There are 
several reasons for this. 1 Firstly, the lower castes 
are not usually land-owning castes. The advantages 
of joint-landholding therefore have never operated in 
their case as a source of cohesion of the joint-family. 
Traditionally upper castes own land whereas the lower 
castes provide agricultural labour or are in the village 
because of their occupational specialisation, e.g., the 
chamar, dhobi, etc. If the lower caste families own 
land it is very meagre as compared to the higher 
castes and is insufficient to support the entire family. 

Secondly, the weakening of the Jajmani system 
tends first to disintegrate the joint-families among 
the lower castes. Their main income has been through 
the caste vocation they performed for the members of 
the village. This income is not in cash and is not 
necessarily subject to the law of demand and supply. 
It is, on the contrary, income in kind and services 
and has more relation to the needs of the family (of 
course at subsistence level) rather than to the work 
done. This has been known traditionally as the Jaj¬ 
mani system 2 or the “patron-client” arrangement, 
which provides self-sustaining economic basis to the 
village society. The strength of the Jajmani system 
is its all-inclusiveness ; no accustomed want can arise 
for which provision is not made—land, food, seed, 
clothing, legal help, religious help and numerous other 
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types of work. It is an efficient system in which 
rewards correspond to the needs of the family as 
determined by custom and tradition. The great 
advantage of this system is that the lower caste families 
are assured of a certain income, the disadvantage being 
that none of these castes can aspire to get more 
because of the prescriptions of custom. The Wajib- 
ul-arz , a customary law, specifies the kinds of work 
to be done by the different caste groups and the rates 
of compensation to be received by them. British legis¬ 
lation continued to support these customary rules 
under civil law.’ 1 

With the increasing introduction of money eco¬ 
nomy and the influx of factory-made goods, the 
villager can now buy things from outside his own 
village. The money economy introduces the principle 
of demand and supply in regard to the exchange of 
goods and services produced within the village. The 
working of this principle goes counter to the Jajmani 
system. This new trend does not affect the upper 
caste families so much because their main source of 
income is usually agriculture. The lower caste 
families, on, the other hand, suffer severe adverse 
effects because their wages in cash, for services 
rendered, fluctuate according to the fluctuations in, the 
demand for their services or goods. This income is 
frequently insufficient for the support of a large joint- 
family. The consequence is the setting in of a process 
of disintegration of the joint-family among the lower 
castes. For, its members gradually migrate to other 
places, especially industrial cities, to find better 
employment. What is left in the village is a nuclear 
family. 
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Thirdly, the cohesion of the joint-families of the 
upper castes is maintained because of the conviction 
that certain religious rites and rituals can be observed 
only when the joint-family maintains its jointness. 
Traditional religion is allied with a good deal of their 
vested social status and interests, which they are 
reluctant to part with. On the contrary once the 
economic structure of the Jajmani system is weakened 
the lower castes do not have a great deal of vested 
social interest, in traditional religion. They do not 
regard religious obligations which are likely to enhance 
the cohesion, of the joint-family-cura-caste with the 
same social seriousness as the upper castes. 

Besides, technological changes have also had their 
effects on the Jajmani system. In some of the villages 
where mechanical farming has been taken up, the 
assistance of the various castes for agricultural pur¬ 
poses is no more required and therefore their rewards 
at harvest times and at other occasions have diminished 
considerably if not ceased. The work of the barber 
hgs also decreased because of the use of razors and 
even at marriages his role as the intermediary is 
decreasing. Even the feasting of Brahmins at festive 
occasions is being given up and the Brahmins them¬ 
selves consider the receiving of charity and food as 
demeaning. Education is another potent instrument 
which is undermining the foundations of the Jajmani 
system. 

In the words of A. R. Desai, ''During the last hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, the traditional joint-family and 
the familistic rural framework have been undergoing 
a qualitative transformation. The basis of rural family 
relationships is shifting from that of status to that of 
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contract. The rule of custom is being replaced by 
the rule of law. The family is being transformed 
from a unit of production to a unit of consumption. 
The cementing bond of the family is being changed 
from consanguinity to conjugality. Further, the family 
is ceasing to become an omnibus social agency, it being 
shorn of most of its economic, political, educational, 
medical, religious and other social and cultural func¬ 
tions. Instead it is becoming a specialized and affec- 
tional small association. From a massive joint-family 
composed of members belonging to a number of gene¬ 
rations, the family is increasingly shaping as tiny 
unit composed of husband, wife and unmarried 
children. Familism, too, is gradually dropping off. 
The rural society is acquiring quite a new gestalt.”* 

Marriage Cycle 

Marriage is an event of great significance in rural 
societies. It is not only an event in which the fami¬ 
lies involved participate, but it is also an occasion when 
the entire village considers it an essential duty to 
provide every assistance. The menfolk from the village 
of the groom accompany him to the bride’s village 
where the actual marriage ceremony takes place after 
which they return to their village with both the bride 
and groom. All this takes three to four days depend¬ 
ing on the distance between the villages of the two 
parties. But the point is that marriage is the concern 
of the entire village and this concern continues. 

In marriage caste rules are very strictly observed 
and intercaste marriages are almost unknown. Vio¬ 
lating caste rules in marriage means the severe penalty 
of social ostracism. The usual practice to marry out- 
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side one's own village is upheld by the belief that 
a woman far from her parent’s home can be better 
controlled. It is also required by group exogamy 
sanctioned by religious and social customs. 

The proposal for marriage in the customary way is. 
sent by the father of the bride. Hence it is the males 
who are more apt to remain unmarried. J. Planalp 
writes of Senapur village in eastern Uttar Pradesh : 
•’Sometimes, if a boy reaches the age of 25 or so 
without having been sought after in marriage, some 
respected elders of the village may use their influence 
to try to make him a match. But even so, there are 
in Senapur six or eight adult men who are not married, 
simply because for some reason no match-making 
parties came to their family, or if they did, were 
unwilling to conclude a marriage.”' 

The ages at which marriages take place in the 
villages is lower as compared to the urban centres. 
More than 70'v of the rural people are engaged in 
agriculture which provides employment to people 
of all age groups and sexes. In fact, at times negotia¬ 
tions for the marriage of a son or daughter commence 
because of the sheer need for an additional farm hand. 
In such negotiations the barber (nai) plays the role 
of intermediary in relaying messages back and forth. 

Oscar Lewis from his study of Rampur, a village 
near Delhi, has been able to divide the marriage cycle 
into five major phases and twenty ceremonial steps. 6 

It is customary to spend relatively large sums of 
money at the time of marriage. Much of this expendi¬ 
ture is in making gifts to the bride and bridegroom 
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and to the various relatives of the two according to 
tradition. However, the economic burden of the father 
of the bride is greater because in addition to all the 
other expenses, e.p., horat (bridegrooms marriage 
party) hospitality, gifts to the bridegroom, gifts to the 
bride (which includes at least five ornaments—one for 
the ankles, one for the wrists, one for the nose, one 
for the neck and one for the ears) he has to provide 
a dowry in keeping to his own and the bridegroom’s 
status. Therefore, so often a daughter’s marriage means 
to people of ordinary means indebtedness. The mone¬ 
tary help given by the relatives of the bride’s father 
is very welcome, though they should be considered 
as reciprocal obligations. 

Parents usually try to get their daughters married 
as soon as they reach puberty. Often it is even earlier 
but then the girl continues to live with her parents 
thus avoiding cohabitation with her husband, until 
such time as she attains puberty. This great haste 
in marrying off girls so young is due not only to 
religious beliefs but also to social customs. Many 
parents feel that a grown unmarried daughter in. the 
home is always a source of danger and therefore it is 
best to get her married soon. Virginity at marriage 
is a badge of respectability. 7 The higher castes are 
often more particular about early marriage than the 
others. Some lower castes in their attempt to climb 
up the social ladder, observe the accepted customs 
regarding the age of marriage, etc., more carefully, 
and in some cases even out-do the upper castes in 
£uch observances. 
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lnler-personal Relalionships 

After marriage the bride comes to live in the 
joint-family of her husband and becomes a member 
of it. Since she is trained from childhood for wife¬ 
hood she is in many ways ready to play her role in 
this new setting. As she comes from the same back¬ 
ground of caste-customs and agricultural way of life, 
the difficulties of adjustment are reduced. Yet 
problems due to personality differences do often arise, 
and in this respect conflicts between mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law have been mentioned earlier. 
These conflicts however have become so common a 
tradition, that the daughter-in-law comes mentally 
prepared to submit to the authoritarian treatment of 
the mother-in-law. The bride’s mother has already 
instructed the daughter to become subservient in her 
new home particularly to the mother-in-law. The 
mother-in-law assumes the role of a harsh taskmaster 
sometimes so as to show the new bride that she still 
is the mistress. This appears to many as a very in¬ 
considerate and cruel treatment but if considered in 
the entire socio-cultural context, it does have several 
advantages. 

However this rigorous training under the tutor¬ 
ship of the mother-in-law is interrupted with vacations 
when the young bride goes to visit the home of her 
parents. Such visits are again regulated by tradition. 
As the years go by, the frequency of these visits 
diminish, but by then the bride begins to feel a part 
of the new family which also means an increase in 
her privileges and responsibilities. In the early stages 
she may yearn to go to her parents’ home, but gradually 
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she goes more for the purpose of fulfilling customary 
social obligations. In her husband’s home she plays 
the role of a dutiful wife, mother and daughter-in-law 
whereas in her parents’ home she again plays the role 
of a daughter and sister. She has fewer responsi¬ 
bilities and enjoys greater indulgence. She may even 
have the privilege of bossing over her brother’s wife. 

Such visits not only provide a short vacation to 
the bride but also mean some economic gain to the hus¬ 
band's joint-family, for every time she goes home 
she returns with gifts given by her parents and 
brothers. This is especially so at the time of the birth 
of the first child. 

The basic concept which motivates one to marry 
has already been mentioned earlier. The aims of 
marriage are dliarma (duty), praja (progeny) and 
rati (pleasure) Of these three dharma is of supreme 
importance, which means a religious duty and duty 
towards the family and caste. Therefore, one marries 
not only for his individual needs and pleasures but 
for the sake of the entire joint-family. He needs a 
partner or companion for the fulfilment of the religious 
duties. The need for a companion, as the nuclear 
urban family ideally conceives it, is not felt in the rural 
family. The husband and the wife have little time 
and occasion to meet and converse with one another. 
In, fact, it is considered immodest on the part of the 
wife if she has lengthy conversations with her hus¬ 
band in the presence of other family members, 
especially the older ones. The only time when they 
are together is at night, but then too, they should not 
by any overt behaviour or sound make known to others 
that they are together. The wife should go to bed 
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after the rest of the household has gone to sleep, and 
be the first to wake up in the morning and get busy 
with house work. 

However this pattern of husband-wife relationship 
is also breaking down in cases where the large joint- 
family, though living together in the same house, is 
divided into distinct nuclear families having their 
separate hearths or chulas. This intermediary type 
of family organization between traditional joint-family 
with a common hearth and the nucler family 
affords greater opportunity to husband and wife to 
come closer to one another. There is greater consul¬ 
tation between the husband and the wife which makes 
them 1‘eel more interdependent. Still, as S. C. Dube 
states, “the solidarity between this cluster of families 
expresses itself on ceremonial occasions and in times 
of stress and calamity. In the hour of need they must 
support each other, and mutual consultations among 
them in regard to all major decisions are regarded as 
desirable.” 9 

Even in the traditional joint-families the husband- 
wife relationship is not abnormal or subhuman as 
sometimes viewed by people oriented in the urban 
nuclear family. When considered in its total context 
it is a normal relation. For instance, mutual consul¬ 
tations are few in the traditional set-up. Decisions in 
a joint-family are not arrived at democratically. Due 
to the relatively static nature of rural society, customs 
and traditions become the regulators of social life and 
there are few novel situations for which new decisions 
have to be taken. As for companionship the husband 
finds it in the several male members in the family and 
so does the wife in the female members. 
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The structure of hierarchical authority within the 
joint-family is being affected by the Community 
Development and National Extension schemes. 
Through these development programmes new ideas 
are being infused into the villages, and the young, as 
in all groups, are more ready to accept the novel. 
Thus they have started questioning the traditional 
ways of doing agriculture, arranging marriages, family 
budgeting, etc. Even in regard to matters such as food, 
clothing and child-care the difference of opinion 
between the younger and older generation is quite 
perceptible in certain places. 

Nomenclature 

The rural joint-family is composed of three to 
four generations and so it becomes necessary for mem¬ 
bers to have appropriate nomenclature to distinguish 
one relation from the other both within the family 
and outside. In fact, W.H.R. Rivers has attempted 
to show a close connection between methods of denot¬ 
ing relationship or kinship and forms of social organ¬ 
ization. 10 

There are no doubt personal names of individuals. 
The parents use the names of their children. But the 
rest of the members address each other by the tradi¬ 
tional terms. For example, the father-in-law and 
mother-in-law have a special term for their daughter- 
in-law. The daughter-in-law has separate terms for 
her husband’s elder brothers, younger brothers, sisters 
and parents ; also among brothers and sisters, depend¬ 
ing upon the relative ages of each, special terms are 
used. 
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These terms of relationship are not only used to 
address one another but indicate particular behaviour 
patterns with reference to the one addressed. For 
example, one who calls a girl ‘sister’ will have certain 
social obligations towards her and also expectations. 
Similarly, one who calls another man ‘uncle’ will 
expect him to meet his social obligations towards him 
as traditionally determined. On the whole the kin¬ 
ship usages are calculated to refer to social obligations 
and expectations of one towards another. 

Besides obligations and rights, such kinship terms 
imply two other forms of conduct, viz., avoidance and 
privileged familiarity. Physical contact in the first 
case is strictly prohibited but in the second it is possible 
especially at festive occasions like “holi”, etc. 

Functions of the Family 

The rural joint-family continues to retain most 
of the so-called primary and secondary functions. All 
the major needs of the members are fulfilled within 
the family, such as economic, social, psychological and 
physical security. Because it is a well-integrated 
family it is able to inculcate in the members a sense 
of belonging by common earning for one another and 
sharing of the resources available. The members feel 
that they belong to a group more powerful than them¬ 
selves. They find satisfaction of some of their urges 
through the group and also learn to submit their 
interests to the interest of the larger group. This has 
a great disciplining influence upon the individual 
members. 

It is well known that the rural family is an unit 
of both production and consumption. Its main source of 
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income is agriculture and work on the farm and in the 
home is divided according to the sex and the ability 
of the members. However, it is not possible for any 
member to indicate his share of the production in 
relation to the work put in. This is one reason why 
economic considerations do not interfere with the 
social cohesion of the rural joint-family as it has done 
in the cities. Respect and prestige still continue to 
be related to sex, age, and caste, rather than individual 
earnings. 

The occupational caste, particularly the lower ones, 
augment their income through their traditional service 
to the members of other castes as operating under the 
“patron-client’' arrangements or Jajmani system. 
“Artisans and other occupational castes”, Dube writes, 
“render to the agriculturist services in their respective 
fields of specialization ; in return the agriculturist 
gives them a stipulated share of the crops when they 
are harvested. Social religious life, specially cere¬ 
monials and rituals connected with birth, puberty, 
marriage and death, are so organised that they require 
participation by a number of castes at various steps. 
Among the occupational castes themselves there is often 
a barter of their traditional services.” 11 

Education 

As for education of the informal type the family 
provides it not through instruction but by helping the 
young ones to learn, by doing. Education in the 
broader sense means the transmission of culture from 
generation to generation, of which formal education 
as known to us is one aspect. According to this the 
child begins to learn from his parents and other 
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relatives by example and precept. The daughters help 
their mothers and other womenfolk in looking after 
the household work. The elder daughters also take 
care of their baby brothers and sisters thus releasing 
their mothers for other work. In fact, mothers find a 
help-mate in their daughters. The son learns from the 
father or other male members by following them 
around in the fields, bringing their meals, helping them 
to do their various jobs on the farm and listening to 
the conversations they have with other people. It is 
in this way and by degrees that they learn to do the 
things that will be expected of them in adulthood. 

Education in regard to sex and physiological 
changes that occur due to sexual maturation is pro¬ 
vided in the rural families in a different way than in 
our urban families. The girl knows about menstrua¬ 
tion long before she attains puberty, because of the 
various menstrual taboos and customs. The girl 
observes that her own mother or some other female 
member of the family is segregated periodically and 
is accepted back after four or five days and only when 
she has taken a purification bath. (It may be noted 
in passing that this period of segregation differs from 
group to group.) If she is unable to discover the 
reason for all this, the sister-in-law will furnish the 
information. From the sister-in-law she also learns 
about sex and child birth and, even though much of 
this information is unscientific, the girl, nevertheless, 
knows the consequences of sexual intercourse. 

The young boy who associates with the other older 
boys of the village also learns from them the meaning 
of sex. In addition, his sister-in-law at home is 
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another source from whom, in a joking manner, such 
information is often gathered. 

Besides, the lower caste people in the villages 
freely abuse each other in the presence of the younger 
children. Most of these terms of abuse are suggestive 
of the sexual act and the child gradually learns to 
understand their meaning. From this we can see that 
rural boys and girls receive sex education, but in. their 
own way. 

Education of the formal type imparted in schools 
and colleges is having an impact upon the family life. 
Since 1947, many primary and secondary schools have 
been opened in villages and also high schools in areas 
where village folks can send their children as day- 
scholars. School and college education, by increasing 
the chances for a man to earn a living as an individual 
rather than as one of a joint-family team, has accele¬ 
rated the process of disintegration of the rural joint- 
family. Many of the people attend schools with the 
intention of finding a job in a neighbouring city which 
ultimately means cutting away from the joint-family. 
In addition, education is also weakening authority with¬ 
in the family which is traditionally vested in the older 
people. Lack of the authority of law or tradition 
means chaos and confusion in many of the situations. 
Earns in Village Schools—A Village in 17.P. gives an 
example of a girl who had studied up to the third 
class and was married to a Thakur boy. But she 
refused to become part of the household and would 
not perform her share of household duties . 12 The 
reason given for this is that she has been educated 
and now feels that she is too far advanced to do this 
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kind of work. For this and other reasons in many 
villages, parents are hesitant to send their daughters 
to schools specially after they attain the age of ten. 

Social Security 

The rural joint-family is also an institution that 
provides security to the aged, widows and orphans. 
In fact, the social security programmes sponsored by 
the Government have become necessary mainly because 
of the increasing rate of disintegration of the joint- 
family through industrial urbanism. 

Age in the rural communities is in fact taken as 
a sign of wisdom and therefore greater prestige. The 
older a person becomes the more he is venerated. 
His physical strength diminishes but he acquires a 
position in the family which is above those of the 
younger ones. Age and wisdom are correlated be¬ 
cause the older people are bearers of tradition and 
experience. Along with the pundits and/or priests, 
they are “the human libraries” for ready reference by 
the family on matters about which the family is 
ignorant or doubtful. Therefore the old are looked 
upon, not as a burden but as a resource. Hindu reli¬ 
gion itself has ascribed a very high position to the 
aged. The widows have had to undergo a great deal 
of emotional and social hardship in the traditional 
rural families. But their claim to the minimum 
requirements of their existence have been recognised. 
Widows mostly continue to live in the husband's 
family after his death if they have children but the 
issueless widows may move to the home of their 
parents or brother. In both cases it is the duty of 
the two families to look after the interests of the 
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widows. Children often do not realise that their own 
parents are dead, if they die early. They continue 
to get the same affection and care from their grand¬ 
parents, aunts, uncles and other relatives. This pre¬ 
vents them from developing the complexes so notice¬ 
able in other orphans. The Western countries have 
discovered the great psychological harm which the 
lack of a natural home can do to the aged, widows and 
orphans. They require not only economic security but 
also social status and emotional stability. These, only 
participation in an established home can give. The 
rural joint-family still continues to provide them. 

Due to the influence of technology, money eco¬ 
nomy, education and the national development pro¬ 
grammes there is a change from a kin-oriented outlook 
to an interest-oriented outlook which undermines the 
social security programme of the traditional joint- 
family. The aged and the dependents are still main¬ 
tained, and are no doubt provided food, shelter and 
clothing. There is however a change in the general 
atmosphere. They are looked upon sometimes as 
people who do not have legitimate claims for their 
support by the family. It affects the emotional and 
psychological security they need. This growth of 
individualism enhances the need for the State to intro¬ 
duce programmes of social security. 
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Rules of Service, Rampur 


Cote 


Type >.l -ervicc 


Kbati i(.\ j pentei) 


To lepair agricultural 
I tools 


I ohm (blacksmith) \ abnvi 

Kumiuir (Potter) .. To supph t aithenware 
vessels an, I to render 
1 siavites of light natuw. 
at weddings 


lia|an or Nai 
( Pail) r) 


To shave and Cut hail, 
to attend to quests on 
tin ir ;n!iv;il and to 
ifiuba othei ^1*1 \ ii r*s of 
li jj.lt t natute at wed¬ 
ding*- 


Khakrul or Hliangi 
1 Suet pi 1) 


i To piepare low -dung 
j cake ; to gather sweep- 
I itigs; to remove dead 
■ mules and donkeys; to 
collect mis for extta 
i rdinmy need'.; and to 
render servi< es at 
j weddings. 


Cliant.tr (Leather 
worker) 


If a man assists in agri¬ 
culture and gives all 
kinds oi light services. 
If he does fie^trr (com¬ 
pulsory labour), renders 
ordinal y service, and 
removes dead cattle. 


Rights earned through 
son ice 


jOne m.iund of giain pei 
1 year along with on 
1 rights (2 \ seers of 

■ giain tvvif e .1 year at 
each sowing reason). 

As above. 

(Grain i<» tiie value of the 
' Additional 

gia.n at the son’s or 
i d lighter’s marriage, 

, according to status 
, and tup.,city. 

At harvest as much grain 
as the man 1 .in Jilt by 
1 himself. Additional 
J grain at the son’s or 
1 daughters marriage, 

! ac cooling to status 
1 and capacity. 

Meals and rabii twice a 
! day; at each harvest 
: as math giain as the 

■ man can lilt by himself 
! and also at the son’s 

or claucliter’s marriage, 

I according to status and 
j capacity. 

!u e gets one twentieth of 
j the produce. 

ille gets one-fourth of 
the produce and skins 

■ of dead cattl.i. 

t 
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3. The preceding table is an extract from the Wajib-ul-arz, 

the customary law of Rampur (a village in North India) 
as given by Oscar Lewis in his book : Village Life in 
Northern India, p. 61. 

From this table it may be noted that marriages are the 
high points in the social life of the village community in which 
the social ties! between the family and the village are demon¬ 
strated. It also helps to strengthen the ties between the 
Jajman and Kamins. The same is true in regard to births 
and deaths and some other important village fastivals. 

4. A. R. Desai, Rural Sociology in India, 1959, p. 40. 

5. J. Planalp, Life-Cycle and Life-Cycle Rites , Ph.D. disserta¬ 

tion, Cornell University, 1955, p. 28. 

6. These are as follows (O. Lewis: op. cit., p. 158). 

I. The Search for a Bridegroom and the Engagement. 

(1) The sa.gai (engagement) ceremony. 

II. Preparations for the Wedding. 

(2) Notification of the wedding day. 

(3) Lagan (a formal reminder). 

(4) The bans (ceremonial oilbath). 

(5) Presentation of the bhat (wedding clothes and 

money) by the mother’s brother. 

(6) Erection of the Mandap (marriage hut and pole). 

(7) Ghur Charhi (the boys ride on horseback to th» 

village shrines). 

(8) Johari (ceremonial sucking of the mother’s 

breast). 

III. The Wedding. 

(9) Milni (reception of the wedding party). 

(10) Barat lena (honouring of the groom by the 

members of the bride’s family). 

(11) Barauthi (honouring of the groom by the mem- 

* bers of the bride’s family). 

(12) Chunri (presentation of gifts to the bride’s 

family). 
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(13) Phera (the taking of marriage vows and circum- 

ambulation of the fire). 

(14) Kannya dan (the girl’s father’s bestowal of his 

daughter and the dowry). 

(15) Mur Khulai (joking between the groom and the 

bride’s female relatives). 

(16) Eida (farewell ceremony). 

IV. Reception of the Bride in the Groom's Village. 

(17) The blocking of the doorway by the groom’s 

sister. 

(18) Mukh Dikhana (viewing the bride’s face). 

(19) Kangna Khelna (playing games). 

(20) Trip to the village shrines. 

V. Gauna , Consummation of the Marriage. 

7. K. M. Kapadia, Marriage and Family in India, p. 132. 

8. -, Ibid., p. 159. 

9. S. C. Dube, Social Structure and Change in Indian 

Peasant Communities. Transactions of the Third World 
Congress of Sociology, Vols. I-Il, p. 262. 

10. W. H. R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation, 

Pp. 25-27. 

11. S. C. Dube, India's Changing Villages , p. 30. 

12. Earns, Rural Profile, Ed. D. N. Majumdar, p. 50. 
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Factors and Consequences of 
Change 

The major factors of change observed in family patterns 
in India today are interrelated. For purposes of dis¬ 
cussion they may be divided into three types : (1) New 
ideas : New conceptions about the rights of the human 
person and the purpose of social institutions are in 
some degree accepted by people as never before. This 
goes along with the rejection in practice (if not always 
in intention) of traditional ideas which had earlier 
served a similar function ; (2) New Social sanctions ; 
Growmg out of the new ideas, old customs give way 
to new ones and new laws get enacted with the support 
of social and political leaders ; (3) New social struc¬ 
tures : Industrialisation and urbanisation do not have 
a primary concern for the family, but in paving the 
way for new social structures they greatly influence 
the structure of the family. 

The changes in family patterns in a society as 
large as that of India take place at different speeds. 
The direction and patterns of change naturally tend 
to vary between different segments of society. But 
it should be noted that the change is usually very much 
slower than many of those who observe its characteris¬ 
tics realize. An example of this is the change away 
from fraternal polyandry in the Nair community 
Many able social observers, noticing that there seemed 
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io be very littJe polyandry within this community in 
recent years, and knowing that this represented a 
change from the patterns observed by their predeces¬ 
sors, made statements about the situation which 
assumed that the change had already been completed. 
However, a more careful study recently made indicates 
that the change is not completed since such polyandry 
has not completely died out. 1 With family patterns, 
as with all social patterns, change is seldom, if ever, 
a shift from one polar type to another polar type. 
Ordinarily it is a shift from some vague relationship 
and likeness to one set of polar types to an equally 
distant approximation of another set. 

Although the change involved is not so swift, nor 
so thorough, nor, indeed, so consistent as some wish 
and many believe, it must be recognised that it is 
unusually rapid, compared eiither with changes in 
India’s past social history, or with changes anywhere 
at any time. This is due in large measure to the fact 
that many of the factors inducing changes were 
imported already more or less full-grown, thus eli¬ 
minating the rather long time it would have taken for 
their gradual formation within our culture. 

Ideas 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy. at the beginning of the last 
century, was representative of a group of outstand¬ 
ing Indian social reformers whose reforms, proposed 
and realized, were strongly influenced by ideas from 
the West. The acceptance of a body of Western ideas 
implied either the acceptance of new values from the 
West or the reordering (or perhaps the rediscovery) of 
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values historically found in Indian culture, or both. 
Sometimes these ideas applied specifically to the 
pattern of marriage, such as the disapproval of customs 
like sati and child marriage and concern for the 
disabilities of widows. More often, however, they 
carried implications for all interpersonal relationships, 
and their impact on the relationship of marriage and 
other relationships, in the family, was more indirect. 

These ideas were passed on in many ways through 
many different kinds of cultural contact. Almost 
every intensive or extensive contact with the British 
people, who were all, one way or another, identified 
with the successful rulers, served as a medium of their 
communication. Perhaps the widest channel through 
which they were passed on was the British-shaped 
educational system. Our present educational system, 
being an outgrowth of the earlier one, and being 
largely directed by persons educated in it, continues 
to pass on many of these same ideas to an ever-widen¬ 
ing circle. The group most affected by this process 
was (and probably still is) the intellectuals. They 
were the leaders of the Indian national struggle for 
freedom and therefore their adoption of these ideas 
carried much weight with those who looked to them for 
leadership. Those ideas were also passed on to their 
social and official subordinates by British and British- 
type bosses in both Government and business and 
many of them continue to be so passed on, as a matter 
of conviction, to this day. Sometimes this was a 
matter of subordinates being so impressed with the 
goodness of these ideas through contact with their 
bosses who practised them, that they at once adopted 
them out of conviction. Sometimes, it seems, the initial 
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adoption in such situations came about when, it be¬ 
came clear that the bosses preferred associates and 
subordinates who could understand their way of life 
and act in accordance with their ideas. But all 
these modes of transmission assumed to some extent. 
that the transmitted ideas had intrinsic moral good¬ 
ness. 

Popular literature has been a major avenue for 
the transmission of new ideas in India and, of late 
the cinema has been a very important channel indeed. 
In these modes of transmission, new ideas appear as 
pleasant rather than as good. 

Initial acceptance of new ideas as bases for social 
ad ion is never sudden or whole-hearted. Very often 
they are accepted slowly and with many reservations. 
It is only in due course that, they influence patterns 
of social behaviour. For instance, in the “swank” 
apartment houses along Marine Drive in Bombay, no 
doubt most of the residents have accepted many new 
ideas, but often their behaviour is not greatly changed. 
In more than one such family, the older generation 
preserve the old pattern of life with very little change, 
but, because they accept the new ideas, the pattern 
of life of Ihe younger generation, changes rapidly. 
This is very easily observed in families which insist 
on the servants putting chairs, tables, silver, and 
china in the dining room for the use of the grand¬ 
children who eat early, while they are removed for 
the adults’ meal since the grandparents themselves 
do not use them. Family patterns have been changing. 
But it. must also be admitted that often the family 
was and continues to be the socially conservative inner 
sanctum which yields last to new ideas. 
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There are people who adopt ideas for social or 
economic betterment, there are others who do so out 
of conviction. In all cases, they are adopted in vary¬ 
ing degrees. Sometimes it is only the form without 
the content that is adopted. This is probably just 
the reverse of what is really needed, namely, the 
adoption of the best ideas available and their adapta¬ 
tion to our Indian setting. An example of this, in quite 
a different sphere of society, would seem to be the 
highly publicised development of an electric generator 
of a size suitable for the village, which can be run by 
bullocks rotating in their traditional limited circular 
path. The equivalent to this in family life would be to 
recognize the necessity to discriminate between 
imported ideas, and to indigcnise the real content of 
those which we accept. Here we see the unique limi¬ 
tations and opportunities history offers us. We in 
India have not yet made many of the mistakes made 
in the West in their social development and some of 
them are avoidable. The temptation to copy mere 
forms from the West is very great. In one sense we 
can copy only the form, since content cannot be merely 
copied but has to be recreated. But copying forms 
necessarily involves us in the contents upon which 
these forms are based. If we fail to realise this, or 
if later we find that we cannot accept the contents, we 
are left often with hollow forms, which are socially 
worse than useless in, the long run. 

The ideas which have most directly influenced 
changes in family patterns are the following: — 

(a) A wholesome respect for the maximum 
development of every individual person. This implies 
freedom and opportunity for the individual. This is 
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particularly necessary where it is most lacking, and 
implies a new" understanding of the nature and role 
of women and children in the family pattern. Beyond 
this it strikes at the authoritarian structure of the 
family and the fixed hierarchial ordering of castes 
which lias formed a firm background for traditional 
family patterns. 

(b) The concept of romantic love. Involved in 
this, though not necessarily central to it, is a changed 
evaluation of human sexuality. Certain, aspects of the 
traditional types of marriage and family patterns in 
India are incompatible with it. The acceptance of this 
concept in any of its several very different forms leads 
almost inevitably to an awareness of the necessity of 
change. 

(c) The process of secularization. In individuals 
this involves giving up a group of ideas expressing the 
world-view characteristic of their traditional classical 
culture, and taking up another group of ideas expres¬ 
sing another basic world-view. Sometimes the ideas 
themselves are not given up, only their base is shifted. 
The individual involved in this process is often not 
really aware of what is happening. In India today the 
process tends to involve the giving up of the great 
myths and symbolism of the Hindu religious tradition 
and the adoption of the new myths and symbolism 
which seem more compatible with the modern “scienti¬ 
fic”, “democratic” or “socialistic” age. The result is 
that many of the traditional religious resources are no 
longer readily available to the “secularized” family. 

(d) The related pragmatic belief that there are 
great utilitarian values to be found in what is often 
called “Western civilization”. In this case a shift to 
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a “Western” family pattern may be, but need not be, 
viewed as merely instrumental to a gaining of these 
desired (and in part quite material) values which are 
.seen as a part of a whole way of life. 

It is often claimed both by votaries and opponents 
of Christianity in India that these ideas, which have 
been basic to many changes in family patterns, have 
deep and clear Christian roots. On the one hand, 
some members of the Christian community have 
claimed with pride that all that was good in these 
ideas was basically Christian and that such changes 
taking place in family patterns were largely an un¬ 
acknowledged borrowing of Christian truth. On the 
other hand, the opponents have blamed Christianity 
for all the social chaos, moral laxity and materialism 
which they claim follow the imposition of these ideas 
from a “Christian” civilization. There is probably 
truth in both these contentions. 

The impact of Western ideas has resulted in 
changes. This has led to pleas for the defence of the 
status quo. Since many know that this is impossible 
there is a demand to control the changes along the 
lines dictated by an indigenous religious and/or cul¬ 
tural orthodoxy, or some reinterpretation of it. Such 
reinterpretation, involving timely new insights into 
tradition and canonical literature, may in many ways 
provide the “truly Indian” basis for change which 
many seek. The fact that such reinterpretation is 
possible testifies to the greatness of the tradition and 
literature—rather than otherwise, as some wish to 
suggest. Some leading reinterpretations will be 
treated in a later chapter. It is difficult to estimate 
how much influence these pleas have had on social 
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patterns although it is clear that among enlightened 
sarvodaya workers, for instance, it has been far from 
negligible. 

Sometimes the very fact that new ideas do attract 
groups higher in the social hierarchy and lead to 
“Westernisation” of their family patterns, better 
enables other groups somewhat lower in the hierarchy 
to incorporate classical ideas and practices into their 
own patterns of living. This is the phenomenon which 
M. N. Srinivas has typified as “Sankritization”. 2 Some 
lower status groups tend to show greater acceptance 
of orthodox ideas and develop stricter observance of 
orthodox practices, such as the ban on widow re¬ 
marriage, just at the time when the groups higher in the 
social ladder move away from strict adherence to 
orthodox values and observances in the direction of 
“Westernization”. 

Social Sanctions 

The new laws that are enacted and enforced as 
well as the new social customs that are adopted are 
related closely to the new ideas we have considered. 
But their influence is more concrete and direct. 
Through the years these new laws have given women 
greater freedom, usually by giving them a nearer 
approach to equality with men. Each additional free¬ 
dom (as from sati and from child marriage) or right 
has necessarily implied changes in the traditional 
patterns of marriage and the family. Most recently 
this trend has culminated in four acts of parliament 
passed during 1955 and 1956 which taken together 
are commonly (and, technically speaking, wrongly) 
called the Hindu Code Bill. They define for the Hindu 
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majority the bases of marriage and divorce, of succes¬ 
sion to property, and of patterns of adoption, mainte¬ 
nance and guardianship. In all of these areas the 
legislative measures adopted required radical changes 
from certain classical patterns. In giving freedom and 
equality the law also encourages their exercise, thus 
encouraging more changes than it requires. In 
fact, it has encouraged social changes in the family 
pattern not only of the majority Hindu community 
upon whom it is legally binding, but also of all other 
communities in Indian society. 

While such legislation is an instrument of change, 
it must also be considered as a recognition of the 
change in values already accepted by society, since 
it is both proposed and enacted through representative 
processes. The social-psychological study done by 
Dr. B. Kuppuswamy :: in Mysore City shows that the 
cross-section of people interviewed generally favour 
the changes in social life which the Hindu Code Bill 
imposes. This does not mean that all at once people 
begin to assert their legal rights or to behave in 
ways different from those which are traditional. 
Actually there are vast areas of the country where 
practices which have been prohibited by law are still 
followed by large numbers of people. For example, 
Prof. R. B. S. Tomar (of the Department of Sociology, 
S. D. College. Berar) has called our attention to the 
mass celebrations of child marriages in Rajasthan. 

The elite of Indian, society have adopted in their 
own family life and relations, customs and practices 
quite at variance with those which have been tradi¬ 
tional. This is a more important influence than 
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legislation. For what the elite adopt becomes the 
ideal for other people, who, for reasons of pride and 
prestige, wish to imitate or identify themselves with 
the elite. As imitation and identification spread, at 
least within certain segments of society, these assume 
all the social sanctions of acknowledged custom within 
these segments—and perhaps somewhat beyond them 
as well, particularly when, as seems to be the case 
here, the accepting segments tend to be near the top 
of the social strata of the society. The Parsi com¬ 
munity is often cited as an example of such an. accept¬ 
ing segment.* 

The acceptance of new values and customs of 
family life is widespread among the Christian com¬ 
munity. Here there has been, a great deal of confusion 
between Western cultural patterns and the norms of 
Christian morality, and it has led even to Christian 
religious sanction being given to Western family 
customs. Nevertheless, many in India, Christians and 
non-Christians, have been impressed by the values of 
“Christian family life” which they have observed. 

Social Structures 

The most active cause and consequence of contem¬ 
porary changes in the social structures of India today 
is the rapid urbanization which is taking place in con¬ 
junction with industrialization." Akin to this, and of 
the utmost importance for the change in family pat¬ 
terns, is the increasing tendency towards monetization 
of the economic structures, and expansion and 
rationalization of the political structures. 

The factors of urbanization, industrialization, and 
monetization are all basic to the present change of 
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occupational patterns. In the joint-occupational pat¬ 
tern which accompanied the normal joint-family 
pattern, sons and brothers worked together as farmers 
or artisans or even as businessmen. Perhaps, the joint- 
pattern is less common, in business. Where it exists 
it seems to be a projection of previous or normative 
farmer or artisan patterns, and the degree of its success 
is in inverse relation to the degree of monetization. 
But the new patterns involve brothers in different 
kinds of jobs, in different places, for an entirely mone¬ 
tary salary. This means that the commonness of 
immediate background, interest, outlook, and income 
which are typical of the joint-patterns all drop out 
insofar as the new occupational patterns prevail. 

Closely related to this is the change in educational 
structures which is now taking place. In this connec¬ 
tion it is well to recall the amazing figures cited by 
C. D. Deshmukh in several of his speeches since 
becoming Chairman of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission. He says that the percentage of young people 
of college age in India, who are in college, is equal 
to the percentage of young people of college age in 
the United Kingdom who are in college. This means 
ihaf sons and younger brothers do not have the same 
outlook and understanding of life as their parents 
and elders. This is even clearer if they have followed 
widely different lines of education and preparation for 
their vocation. Between brothers who have attended 
a university and those who have stayed at home on 
the farm, the gulf is wide indeed. The gap in training 
and world-view between father and son is certainly 
no less wide, probably more so. Between parents on the 
one hand and their daughters and daughters-in-law 
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on the other, the gulf in, outlook and education 
also increases in this time of transition. 

The caste-structure of Indian society is chang- 
ing. ,; This will be reflected in changed marriage 
and family patterns. It may be noted that many 
social workers and social service organizations are 
going far to encourage intercaste marriages. With 
increased intercaste marriages (including marriage 
between, subcastes) the adjustment of newly-weds to 
life in the joint-family will become increasingly 
difficult. A very important factor, which eased this 
adjustment in the past, was the fact that married 
partners came from the same subcaste having the same 
social outlook and customs ; but this is absent in inter¬ 
caste marriages. Further, if the caste-structure con¬ 
tinues to change, individuals outside the traditional 
subcaste group will qualify for treatment as actual 
•or potential relatives by marriage, and this must 
change the pattern of family and social relationships 
radically. Historically contacts with people outside 
the recognised circle were determined by the impos¬ 
sibility of such a relationship. 

In addition to legislation and urbanization, the 
Government has assumed a number of roles directing 
changes in the structure of society and influencing 
family patterns. Most of these roles induce structural 
social changes and promote new ideas about family 
and society. 

The large-scale sponsorship and expansion of edu¬ 
cation at all levels, and the aim of making at least a 
minimum of formal education compulsory for all 
children, give the State an opportunity of influencing 
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the thinking of the children about family life and 
social relations in it. Besides, the Government’s 
assumption of responsibility for the formal education 
of the child removes a major historical function from 
the family. 

The Government’s involvement in planning for 
social and economic development has made it a strong 
advocate of family planning. This topic will be dis¬ 
cussed in another chapter. Here, however, we may 
note that family planning in any form is bound to 
have an effect on the pattern of the family. It will 
reduce the number of children in the family, and, more 
than this, it involves a re-evaluation of the nature 
of their family by the marriage partners, who are 
called to take responsible voluntary decision in plan¬ 
ning. Insofar as the Government may use strong per¬ 
suasion or mild coercion to further the practice of 
family planning it is enhancing these effects. 

Social planning rests in part on the assumption 
that the State is responsible for the economic and 
social security of all citizens. This again is taking 
over one of the major classical functions of the family, 
namely, provision of social security for its members. 
In fact, this transfer of function has only just begun 
today, but the idea of the transfer of the function is 
already almost universally accepted. 

The Government is also involved in many efforts 
for the uplift of rural India. Community Development 
personnel promote a certain common “line” about the 
development of the family. The reforms in the tenure 
and use of land also have vast implications for family 
structure. In most cases they break the historic ties 
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with specific fields which have been part of the family 
milieu. If present plans go through, they may lead to 
a radical change from a traditional to a new pattern 
of family life in the context of co-operative farming. 

The Government is playing a part in moulding 
the understanding of the urban family about itself. 
It is also shaping the structure of the urban, family, 
though the final shape is far from clear. Many of the 
influences come through Government-related family 
services and welfare organisations, as well as agencies 
imparting education and providing economic security. 
All these services have been traditionally the respon¬ 
sibility of the joint-family. Now state and society are 
taking them over. 


Some Changes Observed 

The formal structure of the institution of marriage 
itself is changing. The age of marriage is rising. The 
best estimate available based on Census figures indi¬ 
cates a rise from 13 6 to 15 4 years in the average age 
at marriage of Indian girls between 1921 and 1951. 17 
The National Sample Survey has estimated a rise in 
average age at marriage for rural girls from 13*6 years 
in 1920-29 to 14*6 years in 1946-51. 8 It seems the 
average age at marriage for girls in Madras State has 
reached about 18 years. 9 It must also be kept in 
mind that all marriages do not take place at the mean 
age and that the rising average age of marriage has 
meant an increase in the percentage of girls who remain 
single beyond the mean, age of marriage. This is due 
partly to the rising legal age for marriage, but it may 
be due even more to the changes in the occupational 
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structure and to related factors such as prolonged 
education. A boy who is expecting to support his wife 
and children on the income from his vocation must 
wait until he has finished his education and procured 
a job before thinking about marriage. Under a joint- 
family system the boy had earlier security because 
he was assured of family support and he knew that 
his future lay with the joint enterprise. Now, the 
girl or her guardians will not be so eager to settle 
her marriage with a boy until his prospects become 
clear and his ultimate social and economic status can 
be predicted with some confidence. This usually 
means, after he has finished his education and,secured 
a position. The rising age of marriage is another 
factor making adjustment to joint-family living more 
difficult. In the classical pattern, brides were rather 
young and they could more or less “grow up” in the 
family into which they married. 

The actual method used in the arrangement of 
marriages seems to be changing too. The formal 
pattern of arrangement is still there in most cases 
but it seems clear that more and more young people 
are demanding, and getting, an, increased say in the 
matter of the choice of their marriage partner. That 
this is a factor that increases with urbanism is indi¬ 
cated by Dr. P. N. Prabhu’s study among migrated 
labourers in Bombay city. 10 It must be noted that 
these labourers are probably the least urbanized of 
all city dwellers. 84*4% of the migrants were still in 
favour (at least formally) of settlement of the marri¬ 
ages of young people by the parents but amongst the 
village families whence they came an even larger 
proportion, 93% favoured it. On the other hand* 
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12*6 [< of the migrants were in favour of marriage 
being settled by the boy and the girl themselves while 
only 5*4 v /t of the villagers held this view. Part of 
the rationale of the pattern of arranged marriage is 
that it ensures a bride who will most readily fit into 
the joint-family ; any move away from it must there¬ 
fore be considered as affecting the ready survival of the 
classical joint-family pattern where it has continued 
to exist in any of its several forms. 

Today, it has become common enough for husband 
and wife to live apart for long periods. This is pre¬ 
valent among younger married couples (often with 
children) of the upper-middle classes. Both of them 
take career service, either in Government or elsewhere, 
and from time to time are posted to different places. 
A similar separation is found also among the labouring 
classes, especially for the first few years after the 
husbands find work in the cities. 11 In his study of 
labourers from Vidarbha who were migrating cityward 
M. B. Deshmukh writes : “it was usual to be separated 
husbands from wife”. 1 - This pattern, when it is 
noticed only among the upper-middle classes, is often 
attributed to the higher education of the working 
wives. Probably, however, it is much more due to 
economic causes—not that all or even most of the 
separations may be economically necessary, but because 
economic factors make them desirable enough to be 
endured. 

In general, due to so many factors making for 
changes, the movement is towards the nuclear family 
pattern with a single couple living together with their 
children below marriageable age. It will increasingly 
respect the personal freedom and independent 
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judgment oi ail persons, in particular of women and 
children. A radical individualism is often associated 
with the nuclear family pattern. This however, is not 
inherent in it. Indeed, in some sections of the West 
where this pattern is most common there has been a 
dominant tendency toward social conformity. 

Generally speaking we are enthusiastic about these 
positive changes—both actual and potential. The 
authoritarian joint-family pattern tends to produce 
citizens who are not able and prepared to carry out 
tasks requiring initiative and responsibility. It is 
imperative for the life of our independent democratic 
country that citizens in general and leaders and 
officials in particular be trained in the responsible 
use of freedom and initiative. There are hopes that 
the new family pattern will help attain this goal. This 
is a valid reason for our enthusiasm. However, there 
are questions to be raised. Is so radical a change in 
pattern easy to achieve without moral disorder and 
is it certain to help develop responsible citizenship ? 
The time of transition is likely to be very rough 
indeed. Any change from known patterns to new and 
less known patterns, no matter how desirable they 
are. involves a certain amount of restlessness and 
uncertainty. In the present situation the opposition 
of many elders and leaders may add to the difficulties. 
Further, the new pattern is often both offered and 
accepted as a complete solution to all the problems of 
family life and of society at large. So it is bound to 
lead to many shattered hopes. While the emergence 
of the small-unit family is both a needed corrective 
to the old pattern and has a positive social significance 
for our time, it is certainly not a means of total social 
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salvation. Even when the change is evaluated more 
realistically, there are inevitable difficulties to be en¬ 
countered in a time of transition. More so because 
the young couples, who form the bulk of those going 
into the new pattern, do not themselves have the 
necessary experience behind them to operate in it 
easily and freely with confidence. Having been 
brought up in a joint-family set-up they are not used 
to the kind of individual responsibility and free matu¬ 
rity which the new pattern requires or is alleged to 
develop. So there is a real danger that many of them 
may get smothered by the new responsibilities and 
confused by the freedoms which are suddenly 
thrust on them. Consequently we must be alert to 
the many problems which will develop in this connec¬ 
tion in the next few generations. It may also be 
important to recall that the factors which are leading 
to a change in family patterns are also leading to 
increasingly superficial and partial inter-personal and 
person-nature relationships in all other areas of social 
life. The alienations caused by monetization, urban¬ 
isation, industrialisation, and the welfare state, tend to 
make life and relationships less personal, even imper¬ 
sonal. These influences operate also within the family. 
It will be a tragedy if the family gets too atomised 
and becomes a mere image of an impersonal social 
situation. On the contrary, the loving maturity which 
may be experienced and developed within the intimate 
circle of the nuclear family may be a cure for the 
alienations of the new technical society. 

The amazing growth in the status and freedom of 
women which has been pointed out above is on the 
whole a very positive thing. It may be noted, however, 
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that it has certain consequences for the control of 
population growth which is part of social planning. 
Historically, it was virtually unthinkable and socially 
almost impossible for widows, even child-widows, to 
remarry. Thus a rather large class of women was 
kept infertile. Under the 1951 Census the number of 
widows between the ages 15 and 44 was about 11 per 
cent of the number of married women. In the age 
span of highest fertility between 25 and 34 the widows 
were 9 per cent—as numerous as the married women. 1i 
The new changes make their remarriage possible. It 
may substantially affect the fertility rate of women of 
child-bearing age. The fertility may also be increased 
by certain other changes in the family pattern. For 
instance, the increasing independence of the nuclear 
family will decrease the wife’s visits to her home and 
her mother’s visits to her which have delayed the re¬ 
sumption of cohabitation after childbirth. The results 
of the positive valuation of human sexuality may also 
work in the same direction. 

Insofar as the family pattern moves in the direction, 
of the nuclear family, the care of the aged persons, 
traditionally undertaken within the family, will become 
a problem. When birth control is practised more uni¬ 
versally, there will be an increase in the proportion of 
older people in the total population. From 1891 until the 
end of 1951, as an inevitable result of a continuing level 
of high fertility in a closed population, coupled with 
a high age-mortality rate, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation of 65 years of age and older has been very small, 
from 2 to 3 per cent. It is estimated that, if the fertility 
pattern remains unchanged and there are the antici¬ 
pated declines only in mortality rates, the fraction of 
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the population over 65 could be expected to rise from 
slightly less than, 3 per cent to something well under 
4 per cent. But if, through planning, fertility should 
decrease, the percentage eventually would be vastly 
increased. 14 If these older people cannot be fitted into 
families no doubt the Government would have to take 
over their care. A parallel situation, would also arise 
in relation to the care of the orphaned and the incur¬ 
ably ill who might not have any place in the family 
under a radical nuclear pattern. 

M. B. Deshmukh 15 found that among recent mig¬ 
rants to the city many of the mothers worked. With 
both father and mother away during daytime, their 
children under six years remained in and about their 
huts while those between six and sixteen loitered 
about in the streets and begged or sought small odd 
jobs. Probably in a more well-established community, 
neighbours might have looked after such children. 
This problem may be solved by the inclusion in the 
family group of a grandparent or other older relative. 

New problems of this nature do exist for nuclear 
families. They might some day become the concern 
of the whole of society and be tackled by developing 
a new pattern of co-operation between family, society 
and state. 
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Population Growth and Family 
Planning 

Rapid increase in population threatens the Indian 
nation with catastrophe. It raises acute problems of 
feeding and looking after the growing number of peo¬ 
ple. Obviously, every possible effort must be and will 
be made to increase production of food and necessities 
of life. Even so, control of population growth is neces¬ 
sary if we are to avoid economic breakdown and pre¬ 
vent the untold sufferings due to mass starvation and 
disease. Further, the nation has the obligation and 
duty to aim at a balance between numbers of people 
and the necessities of life in a context of optimum 
health rather than mere survival. Control of popula¬ 
tion growth, however, cannot be dealt with as a prob¬ 
lem of economic science and statistics. There are vital 
moral and social aspects of sex, marriage and family 
which are to be considered. There is a responsibility 
laid on thoughtful people to approach the programmes 
of limitation of family size, keeping in mind demo¬ 
graphic considerations of controlling population as well 
as the welfare of the individual family, the basic cell 
of society. 

Population Growth* 

India’s growth in population did not significantly 
begin until about 1850. The first census was in 1871, 

* To set the problem of population growth in India in 
the world context the following facts will help : — 

The population of the world today numbers well over 
2,600 million, or 260 crores, and is increasing each year by 
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when population, within the present boundaries of 
India was about 214 million." There was persistent 
though irregular growth till 1921, by which time the 
population had reached 248 million. The 38 years 
since then have brought the number of people in India 
up to nearly 400 million, and population is now 
increasing at the rate of more than 6 million a year. 2 

What is it that brings about this alarming increase 
in numbers of people ? It is the excess of births over 
deaths. This does not imply that the birth-rate 
(births per thousand of the population, per year) has 
increased. It has not. It has remained much the 
same as ever. But the death-rate has decreased con¬ 
siderably. That is, there are fewer deaths per 
thousand of the population per year than ever before. 
This is the direct outcome of the modern age of 
science and democratic humanism. The emphasis on 
the value of each human life coupled with the vast 
strides made in medical science have led to the develop¬ 
ment of preventive and curative medicine. Infant 
mortality has been considerably reduced. Tremend- 

about 40 million or 4 crores. The United Nations have 
recently estimated that by 1970, at the present rate of increase, 
there will be 3,500 million, and by the year 2,000 there will 
be 6,000 million of people. While it took 200,000 years for 
the world’s population to reach 2,500 million, it will now take 
a mere 30 years to add another 2,000 million. This rapid 
growth of population is a characteristic of our modern world. 
From earliest times until the 17th century the population of 
the world varied up and down and only very slowly increased. 
Then there was a change in trend. From 500 million in 
1650, world population doubled to 1,000 million in 1850. 
Since then growth has speeded up so that it doubled again 
in only seventy years to 2,000 million in 1920, and now in 
1959 is well over 2,600 million. 1 
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ous advance in technology and improvement in trans¬ 
portation and communication have acted as checks 
on mass poverty and have prevented the incidence of 
famine. As long as war, famine and pestilence take 
a heavy toll in deaths, a population does not grow very 
much. But when the death-rate begins to fall, birth¬ 
rate remaining the same, population growth is inevit¬ 
able. With a falling death-rate, the gap between 
birth-rate and death-rate widens. This gap, the differ¬ 
ence between birth-rate and death-rate, is known as 
the “demographic gap”. 

Since 1921 India’s death-rate has begun to decline 
steadily. Famines and plagues have been largely 
controlled, and public health services have made tre¬ 
mendous strides. Further sharp reductions in the 
death-rate will occur as the anti-malaria and other 
public health programmes gain momentum. Big sums 
of money are being allotted by the Government for 
such programmes. According to the estimates of 
Coale and Hoover, 3 the death-rate, now about 25 £ per 
thousand per year, may reach as low a level as 21 by 
1966. If it were to go on declining at the same rate 
it would be as low as 15 by about 1975. (In Japan it is 
8*9, in U.K. 11*4 and in U.S.A. 9 8.) 1 But India’s birth 
rate is still near its traditionally high level of over 
40 per thousand (probably nearer 43) . 3 This means' 
that population is already increasing by at least 15 per 
thousand, or 1*5 per cent per year and will increase 
still more rapidly as the death-rate declines, unless 
the birth-rate also begins to fall. 

It will give us a realistic picture of the problem 
if we look at some of the statistical estimates of the 
growth of the population of India in the course of 
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the next three decades. The present population of 
India (according to 1951 Census 357 million) is four 
times what it was 150 years ago, and it has been esti¬ 
mated in, the Census of India 1951 (Part I A. Report) 
that by 198.1 the population of India will be 529 million. 
Planning Commission’s (Second Five-Year Plan) esti¬ 
mate also mentions the same figure of 529 million for 
1981. The estimate of Coale and Hoover is based on 
recognised principles of the science of demography 
and should be considered more accurate. Allowing for 
the almost inevitable reduction in death-rate, they 
estimate that if present fertility continues, India’s 
population will just about double by 1986, from its 
present 400 million, bringing it up to nearly 800 million 
or 80 crores. (The estimate for 1981 is 682 million and 
for 1986 it is 775 million.) a 

Food Production 

The uninterrupted and accelerated growth of the 
population since 1921 poses a great problem for inde¬ 
pendent India. India is chiefly an agrarian country 
and the people are at the mercy of the quantity and 
quality of the crop. The revenue of the state is 
entirely dependent upon the nature of the harvest. It 
has been said that the budget is a “gamble on the 
rains”. The productivity of the land depends upon 
the vagaries of the monsoons, which govern the 
amount of food India can grow each year for the 
people. Irrigation brings more land under cultiva¬ 
tion., and thereby increases food crops. Over a fifth 
of the cultivated land is irrigated and from 1951 to 
1956, about 15 million acres of land were put under 
irrigation and about 4 million acres are being added 
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each year. But with a 7 million annual increase in 
population the per capita arable land available is 
actually declining slightly/ 

There are several reasons for India's grinding 
poverty. Agriculture, which is the way of life of 70 
per cent of India's population, is overcrowded with 
workers, and is unproductive, inefficient and primitive. 
As a result, it is not possible to raise the required food 
for the growing numbers. In 1901, out of the total 
population of 235 million people, 146 million were 
depending upon agriculture. In 1951, 250 million, i.e 
an addition of 104 million from the 1901 figure, were 
depending upon it. This addition is without any 
substantial increase in cultivated land. There is a 
tremendous growth in the landless labourers also. 
From 20 million in 1901, the number has gone up to 
76 million landless labourers in 1951. India has re¬ 
latively few industrial opportunities with which to 
siphon the workers off the land. 

The food situation in India has greatly improved 
since the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan, when 
India had to import 5 million tons of foodgrains a 
year to achieve even a somewhat low level of per 
capita supply. In, the recent good crop years since 1953, 
net availability of foodgrains has been (for the first time 
since the war) slightly higher than requirements 
according to the standard set by the National Advisory 
Committee (NAC). The imports of foodgrains have 
consequently been reduced to under 1 million tons a 
year at present, and this small proportion is designed 
primarily to build up stocks against the contingency of 
an unfavourable monsoon. The present consumption 
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level is estimated at 17*2 ounces per equivalent adult 
per day."* There is a severe shortage in such protective 
foods as milk, meat, fish, eggs, fruits and vegetables 
and fats. In the 1949-51 period, vegetable and fruits 
supply was estimated to cover about a third of the NAC 
requirements. It may be presumed that the deficiency 
is still great in most parts of India, in spite of the 
efforts of the Extension and Community Development 
Projects to grow more vegetables and fruits. The 
present consumption of milk and milk products per 
equivalent adult is estimated at a little over 5 ounces 
a day as against the 10 ounces required under the 
NAC standards. The present consumption level of 
sugar (in terms of gur or raw sugar) is estimated at 
1*4 ounces per equivalent adult per day, which is a 
little less than that of 5 years ago, and substantially 
below the 2 ounce NAC standard. As recently as 
1952-53, the daily supply of vegetable oils and ghee 
per equivalent adult was only *29 ounces per day com¬ 
pared with *36 ounces in 1950-51 and 2 ounces by the 
NAC standard. The potential meat supply from exist¬ 
ing stock, including poultry, is only 1*25 million tons 
per year and fish production, alone cannot go far to 
make up the difference between that and even the 
present fish-cum-meat requirements of 9*3 million tons 
per year. The indicated egg requirement estimated at 
115 billion is even more academic. Present laying 
capacity is only a little over 2 billion eggs a year. 3 

The Indian Government, through a long-range 
agricultural development programme, is aiming to 
double over-all farm output within the next twenty 
years (which implies an average annual growth of 
about 3*8 per cent) and at the same time accomplish 
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far-reaching changes in the pattern of crops and land 
utilization. 

This is an ambitious goal. Many experts doubt 
whether it can be achieved. “Major factors now limit¬ 
ing Indian agricultural efficiency are obvious : the 
badly depleted fertility of the soil and the lack of 
dependable water supply in, a major part of the total 
area ; the lack of capital evidenced by use of primitive 
equipment and inability to afford even small outlays 
prormsing a high rate of returns ; the prevalent illite¬ 
racy and ignorance ; and the excessively small scale 
of farm operations, made still more of a handicap by 
fragmentation of holdings and by the lack of adequate 
organization for securing supplies, financing and 
marketing. Under any foreseeable population growth 
trend, it appears likely that any substantial rate of 
over-all economic development would entail demands 
for agricultural output that could not economically be 
met in full by increased domestic production. Accord¬ 
ingly some development of a non-agricultural export 
surplus is likely to be necessary within the next two or 
three decades.” 3 

Many people seem to think that our food problem 
can be solved by mechanization of agriculture. 
“Nothing could be further from the truth. Mechan¬ 
ization results in producing a higher yield per man 
employed, not a higher yield per acre. Mechanization 
is essential therefore in such countries as the United 
States where labour is relatively scarce and expen¬ 
sive.” 4 In India the great majority of the agriculturists 
are underemployed for three or four months a year due 
to the seasonal character of rainfall, and the applica¬ 
tion of even the simplest mechanical methods would 
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make many people unemployed and it would be very 
difficult for the people to find alternative employment. 

Gloomy Prospect and the Period of Grace 

The achievements of the Five-Year Plans are 
encouraging but the needs of the rapidly growing 
population have not yet been met. As early as 1951 
R. A. Gopalaswamy in the Census Report said that 
even on the most optimistic estimates of increased 
production, there would be a marked failure to pro¬ 
duce the necessities for living for the population of 
India by 1971.’ : Coale and Hoover have shown that 
if the birth-rate remains unchanged, India will be un¬ 
able to achieve an economic break-through from its 
state of underdevelopment and underemployment 
even if all other conditions favour it. :,, It is important 
to remember that if birth-rates remain the same, India 
will double its population by 1986 and a large 
proportion (42%) of the additional population will be 
children under the age of 15, and therefore unproduc¬ 
tive and an, increased economic burden. 3 Therefore 
if present trends continue, a point of economic no¬ 
return will be reached by 1986. This gloomy prospect 
with all that it involves of individual suffering, multi¬ 
plied many times, is according to Coale and Hoover, 
tempered by the fact that India does have a brief 
period of grace to put her demographic house in order 
by slowing down the growth of population. But this 
period is no more than a generation. This short period 
should be exploited wisely and aggressively if India’s 
achievements through Five-Year Plans are to bear 
fruit in a good and prosperous life for the generations 
to come. 
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So we are faced with the urgent and gigantic 
problem of controlling the growth of India’s population. 

Is international migration a possible path of re¬ 
lieving India’s problem of over-population ? Reset¬ 
tling of peoples from over-populated countries in 
under-populated areas of the world cannot altoge¬ 
ther be ruled out. But in a world of sovereign 
nations and militant nationalism and racialism it is 
an, international problem involving insuperable politi¬ 
cal difficulties. Therefore it cannot afford any sort 
of relief for India or other nations similarly placed 
within the period of grace available to them. In fact, 
India may face the problem in the reverse. People 
of Indian origin whether labourers or traders, who> 
in earlier periods of history migrated and settled 
down in other countries, are being forced by political 
circumstances to return, to India ; and there is likeli¬ 
hood of migration adding to rather than relieving 
India’s problem of population growth. It remains to 
be seen whether growth in international law and 
order will prevent this influx into India or balance 
it with migration from India for demographic reasons. 
In any case, it is unrealistic to look upon inter¬ 
national migration as a possible way out for India’s 
population-cum-economic problem. 

It is evident that we cannot willingly go back 
to the so-called “natural checks” of war, famine and 
epidemics. Today we know that they are by no 
means always “natural” or acts of Fate. They are 
often man-made and can be largely controlled in the 
interests of the good life ordained by Providence. We 
shall be throwing the gifts of God back to His face, 
if through neglect of the use of science and techno- 
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logy, or for that matter through totalitarian misuse of 
them, we allow the death-rate to rise with a view 
to closing the demographic gap. It would be as 
inhuman as infanticide practised in earlier times. 

Control of fertility is the only realistic way open 
to India to close its demographic gap, as we can see 
at present. If a sharp decline in fertility could begin 
in 1966 so as to reduce the birth-rate by 1981 to half 
the present high level, Coale and Hoover estimate 
that the population by 1986 would be 634 million 
instead of 800 million. Under such circumstances, 
they consider that, other conditions of planned 
development being favourable, a break-through to a 
developed economy might still be possible. 3 An, earlier 
study of the Princeton University has estimated 
that if the Five-Year Plans of India do all that is 
expected of them, the standard of living by the end 
of three decades will rise only by 14% if the present 
high level of fertility remains unchanged, but that 
it will rise by 75% if fertility is halved. 7 The broad 
conclusion is that the possibility for India’s plans of 
development to achieve any measure of success 
depends on one condition, namely that birth-rate must 
begin to go down within a decade (1966) and must 
be halved within a further two decades. 

One solution that has been suggested to achieve 
this is to raise the age of marriage. The birth-rate 
in Ireland has been considerably reduced by the fact 
that the usual age of marriage for women is as high 
as 30-35 years, while, for men it is higher still. 8 In 
fact unless marriage is postponed till the woman is 
about 30, there may be very little effect on the num¬ 
ber of children she produces. The average reproduc- 
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tive life span is 15-20 years whenever it begins. 
If a woman starts reproducing at 25, she can have 
just as many children before she is 45 as the young 
girl of 17 who may have no more children after the 
age of 37. Evidence from studies in the Punjab shows 
that wives who began to cohabit at 18-20 years actu¬ 
ally produce more children than those who began 
at 14 or 15. To raise the age of marriage in, India 
within the next ten years or so, beyond the age of 
18 or 20 for the girl would be quite impracticable, 
giving rise to too many problems in a society where 
only a small minority of the women are educated 
and have careers. The Hindu Marriage Act 1955, 
which states that the minimum age of marriage is 
18 years for the boy and 15 for the girl, is in fact not 
enforced. The strong prejudice against female edu¬ 
cation and working women, the traditional conception 
that a girl as soon as she is mature should aspire to 
become a mother and find her rightful place near the 
hearth, the age-old belief in the imperative need of 
a son for the spiritual salvation of oneself, the still- 
prevailing system of child marriage—all are hind¬ 
rances in the way of postponement of the marriage of 
women. A recent study 0 conducted at Indore City 
reveals the fact that the ideal age of marriage for 
men desired by the three income groups (lower, 
middle and higher) works on average at 20*5, 22*6 
and 23*6 years, and for girls at 16*3, 17 3 and 19*1 
years in the lower, middle and higher income groups 
respectively. Those who were against late marri¬ 
ages were 97%, 87 88% and 90*9% respectively in 
the lower, middle and higher income groups. These 
figures suggest that with the rise in education and 
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income, the desired average age of marriage increases, 
but a great majority of them are against late marriages. 
So postponement of marriage of women to the age 
of 30 or 35 is impracticable in India. This method of 
reducing the birth-rate therefore will not be effective. 

The only effective alternative which remains for 
a democratic country is to help the married partners 
to practise voluntary birth control or family planning. 
The Government of India is fully aware of the tremend¬ 
ous need to lower the birth-rate and has to this end 
launched an official family planning programme. 
Where Rs. 65 lakhs and Rs. 4 crores were budgeted for 
this programme in the First and Second Plans respec¬ 
tively, there are to be Rs. 20 crores in the Third, a 
figure which certainly comes nearer correspondence 
with the large sums allocated to death con¬ 
trol. A Family Planning Board was established within 
the Ministry of Health in. 1956. This Board directs 
the programme which aims to incorporate family 
planning units in each of the 2,000 primary health 
centres in rural areas and in some 500 centres in the 
cities. Training Centres and field studies are also 
under way. Many State Governments also have their 
own Family Planning Boards and Offices. 

Family Planning—Ends and Means 

What is Family Planning ? We may think of 
population control as an integral part of the nation’s 
plan of economic development. Family Planning, 
when applied to whole populations, means the plan¬ 
ning of the size of the family to accord with the 
necessities of the development of the optimum econo¬ 
mic and social health of their societies. Today in 
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India, it means reducing the birth-rate and achieving 
a stable population where birth-rates approximate to 
death-rates. This alone will enable increase in pro¬ 
ductivity to result in raising the standard of living to 
any appreciable extent. Otherwise, the chances are 
that in the long run, the standard of living will remain 
where it is, if not fall, in spite of all our development 
plans. But a family is not only a part of the nation, 
existing merely as a means for the nation’s economic 
development. On the contrary, the individual family 
is an independent social institution, with its own dis¬ 
tinct nature and purposes ; and as the primary society 
for the birth and nurture of every human person the 
welfare of the family should have priority in any 
consideration of economic and political policies of 
the nation. Therefore family planning can really be 
understood only in the light of the good of the indi¬ 
vidual family. In this context, family planning means 
the regulation and spacing of the births of children 
in a family so as to ensure the optimum health of 
parents and children. Family size should be limited 
according to the physical, mental, emotional and spiri¬ 
tual resources of the parents. Child bearing is a per¬ 
sonal matter and it is the parents who must make 
responsible decisions regarding the size of their family 
and the spacing of births of their own children. Instead 
of leaving them to chance, the parents, as befitting 
their spiritual nature, should deliberately accept their 
responsibility, as much as it lies with them, to plan 
the births of their children with a view to receiving 
them and bringing them up in the proper atmosphere 
to their fullest human development. Family planning 
services are intended to assist parents in the exercise 
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of this personal responsibility. Indeed, family plan¬ 
ning should not be understood purely as birth pre¬ 
vention ; it should also help to remedy infertility of 
parents so that they can have children. Thus family 
planning should be seen in integral relation to res¬ 
ponsible parenthood. 

The Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Angli¬ 
can Church in 1958 considered the question of family 
planning in the context of the family in contemporary 
society. Their resolution on this matter reads as 
follows : “The Conference believes that the respon¬ 
sibility for deciding upon the number and frequency 
of children has been laid by God upon the consciences 
of parents everywhere : that this planning, in such 
ways as are mutually acceptable to husband and wife 
in Christian conscience, is a right and important 
factor in Christian family life and should be the result 
of positive choice before God. Such responsible 
parenthood, built on obedience to all the duties of 
marriage, requires a wise stewardship of the resources 
and abilities of the family as well as a thoughtful 
consideration of the varying population needs and 
problems of society and the claims of future genera¬ 
tions.” 10 

If responsibility for planned parenthood is to be 
exercised, what are the means to be employed ? The 
foremost condition is that means should be moral ; 
that is, they should be such as do not violate the true 
nature and purpose of sexual intercourse (coitus) in 
marriage. At this point there is a clear and as yet 
unbridged gulf between two approaches. There are 
those who believe that procreation is the primary pur¬ 
pose of sexual union between husband and wife; 
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therefore any means which deliberately thwarts that 
purpose has an element of evil and is immoral. The 
only legitimate means of birth control according to 
them therefore is sexual abstinence. We consider this 
approach to the meaning of coitus between married 
partners onesided. From the point of view of reli¬ 
gion, morality or commonsense, the sexual act is not 
only a device for procreation, but also a means for 
expressing and realising the spiritual and moral unity 
between the married couple. And this latter purpose 
is in no sense secondary. Coitus therefore is the 
scramental act whereby a man and a woman freely 
give themselves to each other in total self-commitment. 
By it husband and wife not only symbolise but 
actually make their mutual unity, and become “one 
flesh” (Gen. 2.24; Mat. 19.5, 6; Eph. 5.31). It is the 
“forging of the union of the two-in,-one which is the 
image of God”. 11 

Coitus is in itself meaningful and does not depend 
for its completion on the conception of a child. 
Procreation is clearly not inherent in the act of coitus, 
for conception is entirely ruled out on certain occa¬ 
sions in the natural order of things, not only after 
the menopause, but during pregnancy and in those 
days in the menstrual cycle when there is no ovum 
present to be fertilized (safe period). The fact that 
coitus is possible on these occasions for humans, who 
are not limited like most animals to seasonal heats, 
itself suggests that God intends coitus to be not only 
procreative but also “relational”. 12 It is the experi¬ 
ence of happily married people that through coitus 
their union is deepened. The tensions and necessary 
substitutions of will can be more easily worked 
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through. The children are more joyfully and calmly 
cared for. The procreational aspect of coitus is in 
fact not limited to the act which causes conception, but 
is extended to all the acts of love which forge the 
unity between the parents which is the only stable 
background for family life. “Procreation is the pri¬ 
mary end of marriage” says Canon High Warner, “but 
this is not the same thing as saying conception is the 
primary end of every act of coitus, or that it is the 
‘object 1 of coitus.” 1 :i The Bishops at Lambeth in 19ou 
said, “It is utterly wrong to urge that, unless chiklren 
are specifically desired, sexual intercourse is of the 
nature of sin. It is also wrong to say that such inter¬ 
course ought not to be engaged in except with the 
willing intention to procreate children”. 

Coitus then has a very definite place in marriage 
apart from the procreation of children, but it is diffi¬ 
cult for its unitive or relational function to be fulfilled 
if there is anxiety lest an unwanted pregnancy should 
occur. The whole family may suffer as a result of 
this anxiety. Means of family planning should be 
such that it effectively prevents unwanted pregnancy 
and the fear of it and helps the partners realise the 
relational purpose of the sex-act. 

Conclusion 

Without ruling out any method of birth control, 
a priori we should be prepared to examine the several 
methods from the point of view, not only of religion 
and morality, but also of practicability in India. Any 
national policy of family planning should be both 
moral and practicable. We discuss some of the 
methods of conception control in the Appendix. 
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Since moral evaluation, and not technical information 
is the primary aim, the treatment is necessarily 
sketchy. 

In making the choice for family planning and any 
particular means of family planning there is a differ¬ 
ence between the choice for any one individual family 
and the choice for a national policy. Knowledge of 
a good contraceptive may be enough to enable a parti¬ 
cular husband and wife to plan their family in the 
best way, according to their own wishes and resources, 
but mere knowledge of contraception by however 
many people may not be sufficient to lower a nation’s 
birth-rate. It is one thing to provide the means of 
family limitation for a family. It is quite another 
thing to reorient the reproductive pattern of millions 
of people to the small family in the space of a few 
years. The cultural mores are still largely attuned 
to an earlier time when, high mortality made high 
fertility essential. Reducing the birth-rate is a more 
complicated matter than producing evein the ideal 
method. It is a question of motivating the people 
to have smaller families. Such motivation developed 
in the West as society went through the industrial 
revolution and small-unit families of the middle class 
and their individualistic presuppositions came to setl 
the pattern for the people. When once real motiva¬ 
tion is there, even the so-called poor and unreliable 
methods can succeed in lowering the birth-rate, as 
indeed they did in many countries. A method which 
has been shown (in the field) to reduce the chances 
of conception by 50% if used by 50% of the fertile 
couples, can, reduce the birth-rate by 25%, whereas 
one which reduces the chances of conception by 90% 
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used by only 20% of the couples, can reduce the birth¬ 
rate by only 18%. This means that it is even more 
important to get a sufficient proportion of fertile 
couples to use a method than to produce the 100% 
•effective method which may not be sufficiently used. 

The birth-rate is a complicated phenomenon and 
has many causes. There is need for much research oy 
public health workers, biologists, sociologists, psycho¬ 
logists and economists as well as others, to discover 
why people have the number of babies that they do. 
Through such knowledge may come the solution to 
the question of how to direct people’s will to the small 
family. 

Increasing general education, lowering of the 
infant mortality rate so that fear of child loss may 
be removed, growth of the democratic idea that each 
individual is responsible for the welfare of himself 
and his family as well as of the society in which he 
lives, change from the joint to the nuclear type of 
family and many other social and psychological factors 
are as important in. achieving the goal of lower birth¬ 
rates as propaganda about family planning itself. 
Family planning by contraception is but the means 
of achieving the goal once the real determination on 
the part of ordinary people to have small families is 
there. 


APPENDIX 

Methods of Birth Control Examined 

(1) Complete abstention from sexual intercourse .—This 
would mean abstaining for long periods between births of 
children, and altogether once the optimum number of children 
has been born, Mai thus, who startled his generation by the 
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spectre of overpopulation and his advocacy of birth-control 
if the human species was not to be haunted by famine, how¬ 
ever advocated only moral restraint or continence. Mahatma 
Gandhi says that there can be no two opinions about the 
necessity of birth-control. But he, like Malthus, emphasises 
that the only method handed down from ages past is self- 
control or Brahmacharya , 14 Self-control is the law of 
man’s being. Therefore the sexual act should be performed 
only when the husband and wife desire progeny. 14 We 
have already stated above that even where conception is not 
desired, sexual intercourse has a genuine moral purpose to 
fulfil in the married state. Therefore complete abstinence of 
the kind advocated here, even if it were possible, is morally 
undesirable in that state. Self-control in the exercise of the 
sex instinct is essential, but that is not necessarily the same 
as complete abstinence from sexual intercourse. Besides, 
within the intimacy of married life, sexual abstinence would 
be very difficult except for the very few. As a means of 
solving the population problem it is clearly impracticable. 

(2) Rhythy Method or “ Safe Period ”.—This is based on 
the theory that ovulation takes place about 14 days before 
the onset of menstruation and that there are therefore only 
a certain number of days in the month when conception 
can take place. If coitus is avoided for these days con¬ 
ception is unlikely to occur. This method is unreliable 
because days of ovulation can vary, and it is perhaps un¬ 
desirable that the mutual expression of love be determined 
by the calendar. It is also hard for uneducated people to 
practise. Nevertheless, it has been widely practised in the 
West and to a lesser extent in the East, and many may feel 
this is the best method for them. 

(3) Coitus Interruptus or Withdrawal . —This is the 
method of withdrawing the male organ just before the ejacu¬ 
lation of the semen. This is a very old method and is known 
to have been chiefly responsible for bringing down the birth¬ 
rate in France, 15 as well as to have been widely practised in 
all Western countries. Many may feel that coitus interruptus 
fails to fulfil the unitive function of sex and has reactions 
on the nervous system of both man and woman. 16 This is 
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perhaps true where the wife does not have orgasm before* 
the withdrawal. Where however such considerations do not 
prevail and where both husband and wife are ready and 
able to practise it, it is a method worth considering. There 
is evidence that a significant number of people in some? 
villages of Northern India choose this method and are able 
to use it. It is not wholly reliable because it is possible for 
sperm to escape* even before ejaculation, but the objection 
that this method is unreliable also applies to the other 
methods of contraception except total abstinence. 

(4) Foam Tablet.s .—These contain a spermicide which 

spreads inside the vagina after insertion. This method has 
the advantage of being simple to use and of needing no 
further thought once the tablet is inserted a few minutes 
before coitus. It has the disadvantage of having to be inserted 
at every coitus just a few minutes beforehand and of being 
dependent on the availability and good condition of the 

tablet at the right time. It is not effective for more than 
half an hour after insertion. 

(5) Salt Solution and Cotton Ball or Pad. —This is 

another cheap and simple method suitable for village popu¬ 
lations. A cotton ball soaked in salt solution of at least 15% 
strength is inserted in the vagina just before coitus. A 

thread is attached to facilitate removal of the cotton ball 
eight hours after coitus. 

(6) The Mechanical Methods of Condom or sheath for 
the man and diaphragm (dutch cap) or cervical cap for 
the woman. —Whereas any of these is both suitable and 
effective for educated people, the diaphragm is not practical 
as a method for lowering the birth-rates of whole populations. 
It is dependent on a doctor or nurse for fitting and on good 
understanding for wearing as w 5 6 7 ell as on careful keeping. 
Many educated people prefer this method to all others because 
of its reputation for reliability and its convenience once inser¬ 
ted, and it is offered in Government family planning clinics. 
Where it is used along with jelly, cream or other special 
spermicide approved for use, diaphragm is an effective method. 

Some prefer using jelly or cream without additional mechani¬ 
cal devices. It is no doubt better to have double protection- 
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(7) Oral Contraceptive .—Research is in progress to pro¬ 

duce a pill which will prevent the formation of sperm in the 
testes or the ripening and discharge of ova from the ovaries 
for a certain length of time. As yet it is not ready for use 
by the public. Many people believe that once this pill is 
available for mass use, India’s population problem will be 
solved. The problem will be to persuade village people to 

swallow the pill even twice a month on the right days, 

whether or not they are practising coitus. Motivation to 
limit family size must be strong enough to ensure this disci¬ 
pline and to overcome fears and suspicions of the pill. 

(8) Sterilization .—This is favourably regarded by the 
Government and people are encouraged to be sterilized when 
the desired number of children are born. Sterilization whether 
of the man or the woman so far as is known has no ill- 
efleets on the health, sexual life or general well-being. Certain 
State Governments are encouraging sterilization by offering 
grants to whoever comes forward for the operation as well 
as to the doctors who perform them. The number of steril¬ 
izations in hospitals of Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Bucknow nearly doubled between 1956 and 1958. It must 
be recognised however that so far it is very largely the edu¬ 
cated middle class who have taken advantage of the facilities 
of sterilization. But it may be possible to popularise it 
among the poorer classes in village and city. Sterilization 
clearly has advantages in that it is final and the discipline 
required for repeated use of other contraceptive methods is 
avoided. This is an especially strong argument for popula¬ 
tions where poverty and illiteracy make any widespread use 
of other methods of contraception unlikely. The Sixth Inter¬ 
national Conference on Planned Parenthood held in Delhi 
in February 1959 was largely in favour of sterilization. 

It is natural that Governments and individuals are 
attracted by sterilization by reason of its certainty, but the 
fact that it is final makes it a very serious undertaking. It 
makes it impossible for the couple to have children in the 
future, however much their circumstances may change, and 
should the sterilised partner marry again, there will be no 
children of the new marriage. This seems a denial of human 
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freedom. To some extent also it is an escape from the disci¬ 
pline and responsibility involved in tho use of a contraceptive 
at each act of coitus, and this responsibility should not be 
lightly evaded. 

In August 1958 a special Sub-Committee of the Christian 
Medical Association of India met to consider the question 
of family limitation by the method of sterilization, realising 
that conditions had changed since 1953 when the CMAI had 
implied that sterilization was only allowable on serious medi¬ 
cal grounds. 17 The Committee recognised the need for 
Christians to rethink questions related to family life, especi¬ 
ally ‘‘where there are changing conditions and where over¬ 
population is great, poverty widespread and the general edu¬ 
cational level low”. They pointed out that Christians might be 
led to accept methods of dealing with the problem which 
they would not accept under other conditions. A questionnaire 
was sent out to a representative sample of doctors, Indian and 
Western, working in Christian institutions in India. A wide 
demand for sterilizing operations was evidenced from all 
kinds of people but especially from educated urban people. 
In the majority of cases the benefits were great. The doctors 
who replied to the questionnaire felt that a wider use of 
sterilization would considerably reduce the present large 
number of illegally induced abortions. The Committee 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of sterilization, 
the latter being mainly limited to its irreversibility. It then 
urged that certain principles be observed whenever a Christ¬ 
ian doctor felt that sterilization was called for. These may 
be summarised as follows : 

The decision for sterilization should be a joint decision 
of husband and wife, made only after careful thought and 
after seeking the best advice. The couple should fully under¬ 
stand the irreversibility of the operation and the consequences 
for any future marriage. They should be sufficiently mature 
for such a grave decision. The family should be well estab¬ 
lished with at least three and preferably four children with 
both sexes. The doctor should be satisfied that owing to 
social, economic, educational or other reasons, other methods 
of contraception would be unlikely to be practised effectively. 
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and that if further children were born it would imperil hope 
of a good environment for the life of the family. Above all, 
people giving advice about sterilization must remember that 
they are dealing with persons, and that there is no question 
of automatically advising sterilization once a given number 
of children have been born, nor of making a decision for the 
couple, whose freedom to choose must be respected. The 
report of the Committee concludes with the remark that the 
acceptance of the necessity of sterilization by a great many 
Christian doctors is not from utilitarian motives, nor is it a 
surrender of moral principles but is an attempt “to show in 
practice God’s love and care for the individual family and 
for the family of man in the conditions of life which hold 
in India at the present time”. 18 

Any suggestion of compulsory sterilisation of the parent 
after a given number of children is born would of course 
be opposed absolutely by Christians and other citizens con¬ 
cerned with the autonomy and welfare of the family. Vol¬ 
untary sterilization is another matter and must be thoughtfully 
considered in the light of present conditions and individual 
circumstances, as the Bishops at Lambeth and the Committee 
of the Christian Medical Association of India have done. 
Questions may be raised whether voluntary sterilization is 
a real answer to the population problem. There is no doubt 
however that it can make a real contribution. It is signi¬ 
ficant that in Puerto Rico 16*5 per cent of wives aged 15-44 
are sterilized and yet the birth-rate was still 37-5 in 1955. 
This is because most people do not ask for sterilisation until 
they have a good number of children, probably at least 4 and 
more often five or six or more. 

(9) Abortion .—It is well known that in Japan the 
widespread use of induced abortion, which was legalised by 
the Government effectively reduced the birth-rate. There 
are now in Japan more abortions in a year than live births. 39 
Abortion is also legal in China. But the practice of abortion 
is illegal in most countries including India except for thera¬ 
peutic reasons. Family Planning Service organisations in 
India are in general opposed to the use of abortion as a 
method of birth control on grounds both of morality and 
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health. In fact, even in Japan and China, there is anxiety 
about the effects of abortion on the health of women, and 
some of the Health authorities in Government themselves 
have given expression to it. Organised Christian opinion 
in India is opposed to abortion as a method of birth control, 
since it seems to involve the killing of a life already con¬ 
ceived. The C.M.A.I. Nagpur 1953 has recorded its “strong 
disapproval of the use of abortion as a method of controlling 
the number of children”. In India the justification of abortion 
is recognised in medical ethics and law of medical practice, 
only where it is necessary to save the life of the mother. 
While accepting the many weighty reasons of religion, 
morality and health against use of abortion in birth control, 
the discussion of the legal, moral and religious aspects of the 
subject cannot be considered as absolutely closed. Serious 
questions are still raised whether there should not be a legis¬ 
lation permitting abortion in case other methods from 
self-control and contraception to voluntary sterilization com¬ 
pletely fail to reduce birth-rate and the only other alter¬ 
native facing a people is mass starvation. Will not legal¬ 
isation of abortion become the lesser of two evils ? The 
parallel here is the choice of war in the face of worse dread 
evils. Secondly, there is evidence from “doctors in charge 
of hospitals” that they have to deal with “large numbers of 
married women patients with incomplete abortion, almost 
certainly criminally induced”, and that they know of “many 
more who did not come to hospital”. 1 s In fact one of the 
reasons for C.M.A.I. Sub-Committee in favouring voluntary 
sterilization is their hope that it would “considerably reduce 
the number of such abortions”. 1 s But if abortions still persist 
in large numbers among the people, is there not a case for 
legalising it so as to control its worst evils ? This is how we 
deal with many other social and moral evils. No doubt, a 
good deal more statistical data may be necessary to judge 
whether widespread abortion, practised under a law prohi¬ 
biting it, or control of the practice of it under a law permitting 
it, is socially better. Thirdly, there are the crucial religious 
questions which may help decide the moral issue whether it 
is right to consider early abortion as murder. No doubt, a 
new life begins with conception in the union of sperm and 
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ovum. But when can we speak of it having become a human 
person, a living soul or a spiritual being ? In the writings of 
early Church Fathers, this question was dealt with in another 
context. It may not be irrelevant to any discussion of the 
moral distinction between early and laic abortions. No doubt, 
there may be valid reasons even after all these considerations 
to maintain that for the sake of respect for the moral order 
and reverence for human life, the nation should say No 
and take the stand : Thus far and no further. 
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5 

New Goals 

In earlier chapters we have indicated the changes 
that are taking place in the traditional patterns of 
Indian family life. No doubt, the joint-family system 
has a toughness which may resist some of the acids 
of modernity, or may interact with them and take a 
new lively form. Nevertheless it is clear that it is 
under heavy stress and strain and is in many ways 
disintegrating. The situation is fraught with many 
dangers ; the break-down of the most basic social 
institution, which controlled and directed the life of 
a people for ages, may lead to chaos and moral 
degradation. But it is also pregnant with creative 
possibilities, namely, of the reintegration of family 
and society on a new basis. There is nothing inevi¬ 
table about either of them. It depends ultimately 
on men and women, who, being involved in the 
change, are able to grapple with its necessities and 
guide it towards desirable goals. 

Indeed, the forces which are breaking the traditional 
Indian family are not all blind. Some are. Others 
are more deliberately willed by the nation as a result 
of social enlightenment. First, there is the general 
consciousness that traditional family structures 
are a hindrance to political democracy, industrial 
development and social justice which are India’s 
national goals. The joint-family is too authoritarian 
to be the basis of a democratic state ; it is part of a 
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stagnant agrarian pattern and stifles the spirit of 
industry and dynamism so that it is incompatible with 
a productive industrial order ; and its structure is so 
interwoven with discrimination based on caste, kin¬ 
ship and sex as to make it impossible for it to be the 
cell of an egalitarian national community. For these 
reasons there is a widespread desire to break up the 
old familial system and build a new one. Second, 
there is the general feeling among the leading section 
of the educated classes of India that the joint-family 
has done violence to the primary purpose of the family 
itself. The new understanding of the nature and pur¬ 
poses of sex, marriage and family, has given rise to 
attacks on the traditional family and to a new approach 
towards its deliberate reorganisation. 

Thus there are two rational forces breaking down 
the old consciously in order to build up something more 
adequate. Therefore they are positively related to the 
creative possibilities in the situation of social change. 
The reintegration of family in India depends upon the 
national intelligentsia, who are the leaders of the 
nation, developing an understanding of what consti¬ 
tutes healthy and realistically possible new goals of 
family structure, and successfully controlling the 
forces of change (both blind and deliberate) to serve 
these goals. 

The general direction in which Indian, society should 
be moving is clear enough. It has been laid down in 
the Constitution of India. It is defined as the fullest 
development of free individual persons through the 
fulfilment of their responsibility to one another and 
to a common moral purpose. The same idea defines 
.also the goal of India in the matter of family life. 
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In the new context it is not enough for the family to 
be a network of instinctive and customary relation¬ 
ships, fulfilling biological and social functions ; it has 
also to become a fellowship of free persons bound 
together by love and common purpose. 

Christians in India have every reason to welcome 
the social ideals which underlie the present national 
awakening and development plans. For, they reflect 
the light of Christ and point towards agape , which is 
the ultimate Christian purpose for society. But it is 
not enough for Christians to welcome a general direc¬ 
tion for social reorganisation. It is their responsibility 
to enter into the struggle of the nation as it seeks 
to understand (to confine ourselves to the family) the 
complex technical and moral realities and their inter¬ 
action, in the changing family system, and to clarify 
the new objectives of family reconstruction. The 
blue-print of a utopian family is no help at all ; the 
new goals must recognise not only the ultimate ideals 
of life, but also the realistic limitations set by the 
necessities and the disorders of the existing social 
situation. 

What we want is “an historical ideal” as distinct 
from “ a utopia”, to use a distinction of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan. He says : “There is a difference between 
the construction of a utopia and that of an historical 
ideal. An abstract conception isolated from concrete 
existence at any given period is a utopia, a fictitious 
model of a perfect social order. On the other hand, 
an historical ideal reckons with the concrete situation, 
and frames on its basis not an absolute, but a relative,. 
perfection”. 1 
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Our purpose in what follows in this chapter is to 
take up some of the attempts in India to clarify an 
historical ideal of family structure, to evaluate them in 
the light of our ultimate goal and practicable possibili¬ 
ties, and in this process to define some constructive 
goals ourselves. 

Ideals of Renascent Hinduism 

We shall do well to begin with certain modern 
schools of Hindu religious thought on the “historical 
ideal” of the family for modern India. In their opinion, 
it should be one which is based on a reinterpretation 
of the Hindu family dharma. Says Radhakrishnan, 
“If we try to adopt inherited codes in changing condi¬ 
tions, instability if not collapse will be the result. 
We should introduce changes today and make the 
context of Hindu dharma relevant to modern condi¬ 
tions. The permeation of new forces in our society, 
the industrialisation of a mainly agricultural country, 
the separation of privilege and merit, the entry of 
non-Hindus into Hindu Society and mixtures of races 
by marriage or conversion, the emancipation of women, 
are some of the questions which require to be con¬ 
sidered in a liberal spirit. .. .Those who have the inner 
apprehension of the truth will be able to handle new 
experiences and renew the sustaining power of dharma . 
If they sanction change, the sense of security is not 

shaken. Reform then proceeds without reaction_ 

The price of social freedom is not only eternal vigil¬ 
ance but also perpetual renewal, eternal initiative, the 
ceaseless activity of the creative spirit.” 2 

It is in this spirit of reformultion of Hindu dharma 
that several traditional leaders of religious social 
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thought or action have sought to define their new goals. 
We shall consider in this connection the ideals set 
forth by Gandhiji and Radhakrishnan. Between these 
two, we get most of the range of modern renascent 
Hindu thought. 

Gandhi sees but a very limited role for sex, namely, 
in procreation. All other uses of it are a betrayal of 
its true nature and an obstacle to self-realisation. He* 
conceives the normal sex-attraction between man and 
woman and the normal sex-life, even within marriage, 
as lustful and therefore bad. No doubt in part it is 
his reaction against the modern romantic exaggeration, 
of the role of sex in, human relations, but even so, his 
approach verges on considering sex and its normal 
expressions as in themselves sinful self-indulgence. 
Woman must “resolutely refuse to believe in the 
modern, teaching that everything is determined and 
regulated by the sex-impulse”.-'* Sex is no doubt an 
“instinct implanted in men and women”, but it should 
not be allowed to dominate them “as it seems to domi¬ 
nate the lives of those who are saturated with modern 
sex-literature”.-' 1 On the one side, he criticises “the 
modern girl” who wants to “be Juliet to half a dozen 
Romeos” and “dresses not to protect herself from wind, 
rain and sun but to attract attention”. 1 On the other 
side, he condemns the “exaggerated apotheosis of 
women” contained in modern Indian literature : “It is 
an altogether wrong apotheosis.” r> Regarding the role 
of sex in marriage, Gandhiji says : “The law of Nature 
is that Brahmucharya may be broken only when the 
husband and wife feel a desire for progeny.” 0 All 
other uses of sex in, marriage are lustful and violate 
the true function of marriage. In fact he thinks 


4 
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married couples should ideally desire one child, male 
or female ; and when it is forthcoming, cease even 
procreation : “I understand that this was so clear to 
the makers of the Srutis that Manu described only the 
first-born as children born of dharma and the rest of 
toama-lust”. 7 “The sexual act is permitted only when 
there is a clear desire by both (husband and wife) for 
a child. The whole conception is sacred. The act has 
therefore to be performed prayerfully. It is not pre¬ 
ceded by the usual courtship designed to provide sexual 
excitement and pleasure. Such union may only be 
once in a lifetime, if no other child is desired.”* All 
else is “vybhichara —concupiscien.ce”. s Therefore “the 
husband should avoid privacy with his wife ; little 
reflection is needed to show that the only possible 
motive for privacy between husband and wife is the 
desire for sexual enjoyment”. Says Gandhi : “But 
I am told that this is an impossible ideal, that I do not 
take count of the natural attraction between man and 
woman. I refuse to believe that the sensual affinity 
referred to here, can at all be regarded as natural; in 
that case the deluge would soon be over us. No, 
I must declare with all the power I can command that 
sensual attraction even between husband and wife is 
unnatural. Marriage is meant to cleanse the hearts 
of the couple of sordid passion and take them nearer 
to God.” 0 

The Gandhian understanding of the purpose of 
sex and marriage, as exclusively for procreation, has 
to be repudiated as clearly false to human nature. 
We cannot consider procreation as even the primary 
function, in view of our appreciation of the large role 
of sex in the creation of man-woman unity in marriage. 
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For Gandhi, man’s sensuous sell' is almost contrary 
to spiritual self-realisation ; this idea of spirit-flesh 
conflict does not do justice to the spirit-flesh unity 
of man. 

Radhakrishnan, however, is more positive in his. 
approach to the role of sex in life. He says : “It is 
not right to think that a man and a woman should 
not take physical delight in each other for its own 
sake, and should do so only for the sake of children. 
It is wrong to think that sexual desire in itself is evil, 
and that virtue consists in dominating and suppressing 
it on principle. Marriage is not only for physical re¬ 
production, but also for spiritual development. Men. 
and women want each other as much as they want 
children.” 10 Radhakrishnan notes that “the great 
achievements of the world have for their inspiration 

a woman’s love. What stirs lyric poets to their 

finest flights is the delight of senses, the fruitful con¬ 
tentment as well as the fatal passion of love”. 11 For 
him, “to look upon sex, as something unclean or 
indecent is a sign of moral perversion”, for human 
life has a “sex-basis” and “sexual instincts are not 
inherently disgraceful”. 1 ” Elsewhere however, while 
rightly deploring the exaggeration of the “erotic 
aspects of life” contained in novels and pictures, 
Radhakrishnan condemns passion as “the enemy” of 
love and comes to the verge of placing sex in opposi¬ 
tion to love. 1 ' 1 Eroticism divorced from love is peverse, 
hut the two are not opposites. 

Marriage, Gandhiji considers, “a natural thing in 
life”, which “to consider derogatory in any sense is 

wholly wrong. The ideal is to look upon 

marriage as a sacrament and therefore to lead a life 
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of self-restraint in the married estate. Marriage in 
Hinduism is one of the four Asramas. In fact the 
other three are based on it”. 14 What then are the 
considerations to be taken into account in the choice 
of partners for marriage ? A correspondent suggested 
to Gandhiji the following order of precedence : 
“(1) Mutual attraction or love. (2) Eugenic fitness. 
(3) Approval and consent of the respective families 
concerned ; and consideration for the interest of the 
social order to which one belongs. (4) Spiritual 
development.” In commenting on the list Gandhiji 
“accepts generally the conditions for an ideal marriage 
enumerated by my correspondent”. He would “score 
out the condition of eugenic fitness”, because the be¬ 
getting of offspring is “the central purpose of 
marriage” and therefore “cannot be treated merely 
as a condition : It is the sine qua non of marriage.” 
As for love, it should be put “last in the list” : “By 
giving it the first place, the other conditions are liable 
to be overshadowed by it altogether and rendered more 
or less nugatory.... It means that love alone, where 
the other three conditions are not fulfilled, should not 
be held as a valid reason for marriage. At the same 
time, marriage where there is no love should equally 
be ruled out, even though all the other conditions are 
fully complied with”. Of course he puts “spiritual 
development” in the first place in the choice for 
marriage; second “service” and third “family con¬ 
siderations and the interest of the social order”. 1 * In 
view of the fact “spiritual development” means almost 
total sexual abstinence, it is a bit difficult to take it 
too seriously as a first condition, though self-control 
is always an essential element of all true married 
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state. But there is a realistic appraisal both of the 
realities of the Indian situation and of the necessities 
of a normal successful marriage in his discussion of 
the relative place of love, family and social considera¬ 
tions. While love alone is not an adequate basis, it 
is highly significant that marriage without love is 
ruled out and in any sound choice of partner it is 
necessary to give due place to family considerations. 
However, we would like to raise the question whether 
Jove defined not merely as mutual attraction, but also 
as mutual understanding and mutual appreciation of 
the worth of one’s partner should not normally be 
given a place equal to family considerations at least. 

On the question as to who should weigh these 
considerations and come to a final decision, Gandhiji 
is perfectly clear. In his opinion, only men and women 
who have come of age should enter the married state, 
and the choice of partner should be their own, though 
they should give due consideration to advice of elders. 
But Radhakrishnan in discussing the ideal of marriage 
and the choice of partners comes down much more 
on the side of marriage wholly arranged by elders, 
in consultation of course with son or daughter. He 
says : ‘‘It is obvious that since the end of marriage is 
the enhancement of personality, through the develop¬ 
ment of mutual relationship based on sex attraction 
and affection for children, the qualities necessary for 
making it a success can be judged better by those who 
are detached and whose emotions are not already 
engaged. We must be careful to marry not one who 
has just a pair of fine eyes and a pretty body to play 
with, but one who is worthwhile and has an attractive 
mind.” 1G It is not clear how, in fact, when one aim 
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is “the development of mutual relationship based on 
sex attraction”, the total judgment can, be left to “those 
who are detached and whose emotions are not already 
engaged”. And while it is possible that youth may 
be too much swayed by “a pair of fine eyes and a 
pretty body’ 1 , there is no guarantee that elders will 
judge by what is “worthwhile” and an “attractive 
mind” ; they may very well seek unworthy ends quite 
unconnected with the true ends of marriage. Will not 
the purpose of marriage be better served if both the 
guidance of the detached and the choice of the involved 
are combined in the selection of partners ? There is 
no doubt that “responsible and mature love” is some¬ 
thing that we do not start with, but is developed in 
the process of common living in the married state. 
There are many failures among people who start with 
“a false ideal determined by the excitement of early 
love”, its rapturous happiness and romantic dreams. 
But it is a bit hard to agree that failures among such 
are “more common” than among those whose marri¬ 
ages are arranged ; and in any case one would like to 
be sure that the criterion of failure and success is the 
correct one. ,(; We hold no brief for the romantic ideal 
of marriage as such. Romance is not an adequate 
basis for choice, but one cannot see any argument for 
ruling out “love” in that sense altogether. Radha- 
krishnan states : “We do not marry the woman we 
love, we love the woman we marry.” 17 Indeed we 
should “love the woman we marry” ; but it is not 
necessary to go on to affirm that for the present and 
the future in India, we shall never give any quarter 
for “love” in the choice of partners. “Love” between 
a young man and a young woman need not be mere 
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physical attraction. It may also be a meeting of two 
unique persons, who see in, each other moral excel¬ 
lence, and desire to enter into a permanent married 
relation. In any historical ideal we set, love in this 
larger sense must have an increasingly important 
place in the choice of partners. 

On social and cultural considerations in marriage, 
Radhakrishnan says : “Generally marriages should 
take place between members of families who belong 
to the same social and cultural level. Excessive in- 
breeding is wrong, but the present laws regulating 
Hindu marriages are hard. They insist that marriages 
should be within one’s own, caste (endogamy) outside 
the direct paternal lines (gotra exogamy) and also 
outside certain specified degrees of blood relationship 
(sapinda exogamy), paternal as well as maternal”. 19 
With gradual diminishing of “cultural differences 
among castes”, there will be more intercaste mar¬ 
riages and they “cannot, be said to violate the spirit of 
Hindu dharma ”. “Under present conditions, the Civil 
Marriage Act may be extended to cover marriages 
between two persons of different faiths, without 
demanding their formal renunciation of religion as at 
present.” 20 

In the opinion of Radhakrishnan, “monogamous 
marriage is not a natural condition, but a cultural 
state” 21 ; it is the “developed cultures” that “foster the 
monogamic ideal”. 22 He recognises that “a faithful 
monogamous marriage is the ideal to be aimed at, 
though its realisation is difficult”. 2 ** 1 And on divorce he 
says : “The marriage relation should be regarded nor¬ 
mally as permanent. Divorce should be resorted to 
only in extreme cases of hardship, where married life 
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is absolutely impossible. It is a drastic remedy which 
uproots one’s whole life, and involves other lives as 
well.... The dogma of indissolubility of marriage is 
not final ; yet it is the ideal.” 24 These ideals are being 
recognised in social legislation in our country and are 
conducive to the development of responsible families. 

Recent legislation has recognised the equality 
between man and woman in marriage, divorce, adop¬ 
tion and inheritance. Gandhiji long ago recognised 
the “fundamental oneness” and equality of the sexes ; 
he therefore advocated that woman “should labour 
under no legal disability not suffered by man”, and 
that society should “treat the daughters and sons on 
a footing of perfect equality”. 2 ' But he is also con¬ 
scious of the different vocations of man and woman. 
“In the form,” he says, “there is vital difference” 
between them ; hence “the vocations of the two must 
also be different” : “The duty of motherhood which 
the vast majority of women will always undertake, 
require qualities which mankind need not possess. She 
is passive, he is active. She is eventually mistress of 
the house. He is the breadwinner, she is the keeper 
and distributor of the bread. She is the caretaker in 
every sense of the term. The art of bringing up the 
infants of the race is her special and sole prerogative. 
Without her care the race must become extinct.” 25 
Once this “division of the spheres of work” is recog¬ 
nised “the general qualities and culture required are 
practically the same for both the sexes”. 2<; Regarding 
employment of women, Gandhiji conceives of women 
voluntarily working in their fields whilst they are 
looking after their homes” ; and “in the new order”, 
women will be “part-time workers, their primary 
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function being to look after the home”. They will 
not be called to military service. He says, “I do not 
envisage the wife as a rule following an avocation 
independently of her husband ”.- 7 

It is the same emphasis that one finds in Radha- 
krishnan. He speaks of the “bisexuality of human, 
race” as conditioning “a division of labour”. “Man is 
the creator and woman the lover.”- s The goal is that 
“the two should supplement each other, so that each 
is assisted to discover the self and grow into a genuine 
individual, and the two together achieve a harmony”. 
Their natural vocations are no doubt different. “While 
woman is entangled more in the activities which life 
has assigned to her, man is engaged more in creations 
of mind. It is vital national service, to work hard, 
to serve and rear a family. If woman is engaged in 
activities which prejudice the work of preservation 
she comes into conflict with her own inner nature. 
She is the giver of joy and the inspirer of activity, and 
she cannot do her part successfully if she imitates, 
man.” While, therefore, women should be provided 
“opportunities of education and employment, her 
main business will still be motherhood and the making 
of the home”.- 5 * 

The fundamental oneness of man and woman as 
well as their different natural vocations which together 
contribute to wholeness of life are no doubt truths 
which have to be acknowledged. Motherhood is a 
special vocation of women ; but since men have con¬ 
fined women to the home they have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to discover their special calling in other spheres 
of life, in the larger society. Already with the 
increasing participation of women in public life and 

F 
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social services, they are carving out for themselves 
areas where their natural gifts and graces can find 
expression, e.g. : teaching, nursing, welfare, and other 
activities which need a motherly or feminine touch. 
And public life too may receive a new enrichment 
because of man-woman partnership. Gandhiji himself 
thought that women's “advent into public life” should 
result in “purifying it”. And with increasing technical 
development, "men’s participation in the making of 
home” need not remain small. It is not possible 
therefore to define so clearly as Gandhiji or Radha- 
krishnan has clone the nature of the separate calling 
of man and woman in the new Indian family and 
society ; whatever they be, partnership will remain 
the ideal, contributing wholeness through the diver¬ 
sity of functions. Meanwhile the working women, 
whether working by choice or by economic compulsion, 
do experience an expansion of their freedom and a 
widening of their contacts and horizons, even if it 
reduces the time and energy which are available for 
home. This situation already demands new forms of 
marriage and family. India’s recognition of the equa¬ 
lity of man and woman have far-reaching consequences 
for the reorganisation of family in India. 

Freedom and authority in the family is a general 
problem which concerns not only women and children 
but also the total pattern of the new family ideal. 
The ideology of the husband-wife identity, absolute 
parental authority, and the sovereignty of custom, 
have conspired together to enslave the individuality 
of men, women, and children in the traditional joint- 
family. Gandhiji has indicated radical changes in it. 
He says : “According to our shastras, a boy of 14 years 
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and over should be regarded by his parents as a friend 
whom they should take into their confidence and not 
as a child whom they can coerce. But some parents 
in our country seem to think that even their grown-up 
children are bound to follow every wish of theirs, as 
if they have no will of their own in the matter. And 
if this is the attitude with regard to the sons, the plight 
of the daughters may well be imagined. It seems to 
me that in all such contingencies it is not only the 
right but the religious duty of young men and young 
girls not to be afraid of the parents’ wrath.” 30 Else¬ 
where he says that children, after 16 “are free from 
parental dictation” though “they are still bound to 
consult them and defer to their wishes wherever they 
can”. 31 This advice has been given with special refer¬ 
ence to “such things as marriage” ; but he has put 
it in general terms so that it indicates a new goal 
for the family relationship in India. He advises 
students to “learn the art of standing alone, and resist¬ 
ing in every legitimate manner any attempt to force 
them to do anything against their will” in matters of 
personal importance. But this kind of reliance requires 
that young people should train themselves to “earn 
an honest livelihood by the sweat of the brow”. In 
fact he advises parents to overcome the “inbecility of 
their children” by educating them for such self-reli¬ 
ance, without “making them slaves of ancestral pro¬ 
perty”. When one considers that “ancestral property” 
is the prop of traditional family, it is a veritable 
revolution, in family structure that he has in mind. 

However, with the recognition of the personal 
equality of man and woman, and the parental concern 
for the individuality of the young person, the old locus 
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of authority and means of discipline within the family 
change. In this new situation, where do we rediscover 
them ? This is a question that has not yet received 
the attention of religious and social reformers in India. 
But it is an important one in any consideration of the 
new family structure. Without a clear idea of the 
new goal in this matter, we permit individual freedom 
to the point of license and anarchy, or reassert tradi¬ 
tional authority to overcome the crisis of indiscipline. 
The structure which represents a discipline of freedom 
is yet to be formulated. But it is possible that in due 
course the norms set by positive law and social opinion 
may become the new means of social control. 

This leads to the vital relation between the family 
on the one hand and society and state on the other. 
Gandhiji recognises that in matters affecting marriage 
and family relation, society has only a limited right. 
For instance, “society or relatives of parties concerned” 
have no right “to impose their will upon and forcibly 
curtail the liberty of action,” of mature persons. Social 
usages in marriage and family relations are important. 
People should not “ride roughshod over all established 
social customs and inhibitions”, and if they decide to 
do so they must either “convert public opinion to their 
side” or “clearly and quietly face the consequences of 
social ostracism”. At the same time, society should 
not “take up a heartless step-motherly attitude towards 
those who might disregard or break the established 
conventions”." 2 On the evil of old men marrying child- 
girls, Gandhiji speaks of the need of “an awakened and 
intelligent public opinion” ; and “when a person sup¬ 
ports a social evil in total disregard of a unanimous 
public opinion, it indicates a clear justification for his 
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social ostracism. But the object of social ostracism 
should never be to do injury to the person against 
whom it is directed”/™ Gandhiji also recognises the 
right of the state, backed by awakened social consci¬ 
ence, to legislate to ensure that the framework of the 
family fulfils its natural functions : for instance, to 
ensure fundamental rights to every person, equality 
between the sexes, and protection, and welfare of the 
weak. Thus family, society and state are interrelated, 
but at the same time personal intimacy and relation 
.in marriage and the family are areas of voluntary 
dilection, and should legitimately be considered out¬ 
side the action of the state and even of society, includ¬ 
ing the extended family. Radhakrishnan clearly 
defines the nature of family life which demands that 
society and state should serve it, rather than make 
it serve their purposes. Family, as an area of per¬ 
sonal life, and being its human fulfilment in love and 
fellowship and spiritual self-realisation, is prior to 
society ; as such it has “no purpose beyond itself”. 
He says : “Such relationships do not serve partial or 
limited ends and do not exist for society, but society 
and its laws exist for them”. “Groupings of people 
which are not personal” are determined by their func¬ 
tion and service to the welfare of society and state. 
Since marriage and family themselves have “conse¬ 
quences for society” they are under the control of 
social codes and laws. “In a well-ordered society, 
these restrictions will not be felt as checks on indi¬ 
vidual liberty”.*' 14 

The distinction between personal and functional 
groupings are -important in considering the role and 
limits of state initiative in. the welfare and reorgan- 
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isation of social institutions like the family. The inner 
life of the family can be reformed and reshaped only 
through voluntary action ; and the presence of the 
state’s coercive apparatus within the area may be 
experienced as an invasion of the authority of the 
spirit. On the other hand the state has a positive role 
to play in providing the legal framework and material 
means for the family to fulfil itself in freedom. The 
fine boundary between the state’s positive role and 
its invasion is hard to draw, especially in a welfare 
state. Therefore, it is best for the state to provide! 
its services to the family in co-operation with voluntary 
jsocial service agencies. This is recognised by the- 
Indian state in its mixed policies of socal welfare. 
We cannot resist the temptation to repeat here the 
following much-quoted statement of President Rajendra 
Prasad, as it expresses a very desirable ideal of the 
relation between family and welfare state : “The idea 
of a welfare state is good and is no doubt being pur¬ 
sued by the Government of India. But just as in 
the field of economics, more so in the field of welfare, 
it is necessary to pursue a mixed welfare policy. The 
wisdom of pursuing a mixed policy lies in knowing 
where to draw the line. Some welfare services touch 
and influence aspects of personal and family life. 
Here there is a danger of the state encroaching upon 
and monopolising the entire range of the wide variety 
of welfare problems varying from personal and family 
problems to widespread socio-economic problems. 
The government machinery, even if it be of a welfare 
state, is by virtue of its very constitution, impersonal, 
whereas welfare services require a human touch, which 
the voluntary social worker alone can bring to bear 
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upon them.” No doubt even a voluntary social organ¬ 
isation may become bureaucratic and impersonal, but 
the safeguard lies in none having a monopoly of wel¬ 
fare services. 

A Secular Ideal 

Perhaps certain other thinking on the new goals 
of family in India may be considered at this place. 
We are referring to those schools of thought which 
consider the family ideal for the future in more 
secular terms than Gandhi and Radhakrishnan, and 
whose main concern is with the development of Hindu 
society along liberal rational lines. K. M. Panikkar 
in his Hindu Society at Cross Roads seems to broadly 
represent the mode of such thinking, which is rather 
widespread in this country. The basic principles of his 
approach are (1) that “the institutions of the Hindu 
people are unconnected with their religion and are 
based wholly on law and custom and are therefore 
secular” ; and (2) that “being based on law and custom, 
they require continuous re-examination and modifica- 
t : rn through legislation” by the state. :r> The first state¬ 
ment, to say the least, underestimates the religious inte¬ 
gration of society generally in. India’s past. In rural 
India even today, the religious basis of customary 
practices and traditional social codes are very much 
in the minds of the people (as certain recent studies 
have shown). As a justification of social legislation 
by the state at present we would gladly welcome it. 
As a goal too, a certain separation of social institutions 
from religious institutions is desirable not only for the 
sake of social development but also, as Panikkar 
himself states, in the best interest of religion and its 
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contribution to society. Religion can best serve society 
not by sanctifying social laws but by constantly stand¬ 
ing apart from them and evaluating them in the light 
of the ultimate destiny of man, and exercising its influ¬ 
ence to keep society ever striving for greater approxi¬ 
mation to justice and love. And in a nation with 
many religions, the separation of society from religion 
helps to develop a society on a national basis. It is 
also clear that the state, as the instrument of social 
authority for the whole nation, should undertake legisla¬ 
tion to re-codify the personal laws of all communities, 
ethnic and religious, with sensitiveness to separate 
historical traditions and concern for the common 
development of society on democratic lines. In this 
whole network, of the relation of society to religion 
on the one hand, and state on the other, the ideal 
cannot be laid down as the separation of religion 
from society and the integration of society by the 
state, as Panikkar seems to have done. If religion, 
is the expression of man’s search for the spiritual 
meaning and unity of life, too absolute a separation 
of religion from social institutions will bring about 
moral chaos. The state may prevent social disorder 
and help in the reorganisation of the institutional 
patterns of society. But as the inner life of society 
is spiritual, the state, as an instrument of coercion, 
cannot mould it without doing violence to the integrity 
of society. Where the state oversteps its limits and 
undertakes the moral integration of society, it be¬ 
comes a threat to personal freedom and social res¬ 
ponsibility. Indeed, a relative separation of society 
from both religion and state, and provision of oppor¬ 
tunities for both religion and state to make their dis- 
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tinctive contributions to its reorganisation and welfare, 
are the ideal goals, from the point of view of the 
healthy development of Indian society. 

Panikkar makes two remarks about Hindu 
social organisation. First, that it is “the result of un¬ 
regulated growth which, through historical reasons, 
came to be stunted in its early stages” ; and second, 
that “the fragmentation of social feeling is the out¬ 
standing characteristic of the Hindu society, and this 
fragmentation is based on the twin-institutions of 
joint-family and caste”.’* 7 Thus joint-family is an 
expression of social stagnation and is a source of 
fragmentation of social feeling ; and therefore it is a 
hindrance to India’s social development today. 

Joint-family, according to Panikkar, is a denial 
on the one hand of the individual and on the other 
of society. This he explains by pointing out the rela¬ 
tion of joint-family to sub-caste. “Though in theory 
unconnected, these two institutions, the caste and 
joint-family, are in practice interlocked to an extent 
which makes them in effect a common institution. 
The unit of Hindu society is not the individual but 
the joint-family. The widest expression of this 
family is the sub-caste, which often consists only 
of a few joint-families which intermarry and interdine 
among themselves. Beyond this extended joint- 
family the Hindu in practice recognises no society or 
community.” 3 * Panikkar has no patience with the 
“modern pseudo-sociologists of India” who claim 
“many virtues for the joint-family” ;u) To him, it is 
“nothing more than the survival of the primitive 
familial community”. 40 It is a step forward from 
primitivism, but in other civilisations further develop- 
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men! has been “by two processes : First, by the limi¬ 
tation of the family from the wide community of all 
blood relations that it originally was, to a strictly 
individualistic conception of it—as of father and 
children ; secondly, by the gradual evolution of a 
.conception of obligations and duties, transcending the 
family and extending to the whole community”. n 
These two processes got stunted in India. By impli¬ 
cation one presumes that what India needs to do in 
national development is to lake up where the thread 
broke and stimulate development toward, firstly the 
“strictly individualistic conception of the family”, 
and secondly "social sense, the feeling of obligation 
to o social whole”—that is "conception of a single 
community”. The goal of the reorganisation, of the 
Indian family is, therefore, the small-unit or nuclear 
family of father, mother and children. In the emer¬ 
gence el “the unmarried daughter, the economic¬ 
ally independent wife, the remarried widow”, in 
"women's awakening” ancl their “claims to social 
equality” and, in several other factors, Panikkar sees 
clear trends towards the break-up of the joint-family 
and the reorganisation of family “on a modern 
basis ”. v: 

Wo are in general agreement with the goals set 
forth by Panikkar, both for family and society. But 
it is necessary not to idealise the “individualistic con¬ 
ception of the family” too much ; but rather we should 
learn, from the mistakes of the West, and seek to 
correct the exaggerated idea and reality of the 
sovereign individual by a concept of moral responsi¬ 
bility, lest individualism destroys both the moral core 
of individuality and society. For instance, an indi- 
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vidualistic concept may look at sex purely as a means 
of self-gratification ; it may consider marriage as no 
more than a contract into which two individuals enter 
because their self-centredness coincide, and mutual 
exploitation of sex satisfies both, and who feel free 
to will a divorce as easily as they contract a marriage ; 
they may come to interpret the home as little more 
than a place where its various members eat and sleep, 
and have a legal right to property. Such an indi- 
vidualitsic concept of sex, marriage and family only 
underlines their meaninglessness. It leads to the 
disintegration of personality and the degeneration of 
society. No doubt, this is not the individualistic 
concept of family which Panikkar and others of like 
thinking have in mind as the ideal. Even so, Western 
society is a warning that such lopsided individualism, 
with all its evil effects, is a serious danger ever present 
in developed societies. Any trend towards individual¬ 
ism, to be socially valuable, should therefore go hand 
in hand with a conviction that the growth and the 
maturity of individuals lie not in license, but in their 
common sharing in responsibility to moral verities, 
supported by religious faith. The essential humanity 
of men, women and children in, their mutual relations 
in family life lies as much in their common 
acknowledgement of a divinely ordained moral law 
of sex, marriage and family, as in the freedom of their 
selfhood to transcend it. Where individuals or insti¬ 
tutions have denied either law or freedom, the 
problems of “self-alienation, 1 ” have become acute, 
demanding “reconciliation”. Both the traditional 
joint-family and the individualistic nuclear family may 
be criticised in the light of the basic “nature” of man. 
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Apart from the concept, even the structure of the 
nuclear family (consisting of only two generations— 
parents and children) leaves much to be desired, as 
a means of training children in freedom and social 
responsibility. The limitation of intimate relations 
to parents very often hinders rather than extends, 
the freedom and capacities of children. The 
child has only two personality types as models in the 
nuclear family ; while in an extended family, where 
grandparents, aunts, uncles and cousins are included 
in the intimate family, there is greater variety. In 
the nuclear family the talents of a child, if unrecog¬ 
nised by the two parents, go undeveloped. There is 
greater possibility of recognition of the varied talents 
of the child in, an extended family ; if the father or 
mother does not see or encourage it, an uncle or 
cousin does. The very concentration of love, in a 
small-unit family, may work against the spirit of 
independence in the child. Parental disapproval is 
felt by the child as total rejection and to avoid it the 
child may develop a tendency towards conformity, 
rather than towards freedom. Not so in a joint- 
family. Love and approval are diversified ; and 
children know themselves to be accepted in the family 
circle even if there is disapproval by the parents. 
The two-generation small-unit family has also made 
the older generation a social problem of great magni¬ 
tude in many developed societies. Grandparents 
require the care of their children and the presence 
and love of grandchildren to make them feel socially 
wanted. It is not a question of material want but 
of psychic health. Even where the state provides 
for the welfare of the aged, they need the companion- 
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ship of children and grandchildren to make life per¬ 
sonally satisfying. Here again, the extended family 
has certain advantages. All these observations can¬ 
not be dismissed as pseudo-sociological, as Panikkar 
tends to do. All these are not, however, arguments 
far maintaining the traditional structure of joint-family. 
But they should certainly be correctives to the self- 
sufficient individualism of the small-unit pattern of 
family. This pattern is and should be generally 
accepted as the ideal for new India. But it is not 
necessary to iclolise it. Indeed we should seek a 
substitute for some of the values of traditional family 
life in. the new neighbourhood communities we build. 
In any case, for a long time our practical ideal will 
be a nuclear family which will be materially self- 
contained, but will acknowledge its moral obligations, 
decreasingly to the extended family and increasingly 
to the society of neighbours. It is well that this should 
be so. 
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The Christian Understanding 
of Family 

Family is a given fact in society. This does not mean 
that a particular form or pattern, has persisted through 
history. In fact the forms that family has assumed, 
and still does assume, are so varied that any defini¬ 
tion which satisfactorily covers them all has to be 
rather vague?. A family must be a relatively per¬ 
manent group of persons related by ties of sex and 
descent and sharing in common, use of property and 
usually a common abode. Family belongs to the 
structure of society and has its origin in the created 
order. A Christian must recognise and acknowledge 
the existence of family even when it cannot be con¬ 
sidered Christian. The specific conditions to be ful¬ 
filled before a particular group can be called a family 
are : relative permanence, the existence of ties of 
marriage or blood (or, in case of adoption, legal con¬ 
tract) , and common possessions. The forms that these 
relationships assume in concrete situations are to a 
great extent conditioned by the particular society. 

Family, a given fundamental fact of experience, 
is usually accepted by all without questioning. The 
questioning of fundamental facts of experience comes 
when there are reasons to believe that they are not 
what they ought to be, and when, in the process of 
growth into increasing maturity and self-understand- 
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ing, we bring more and more of our experience under 
conscious examination and evaluation. This is an. 
instance of the exercise of our freedom and transcend¬ 
ence, elements that belong to the “human” dimension 
of our being. 

Social and cultural changes always influence the 
patterns of family. In the West and in the East this 
has happened in recent years with a speed that is 
unprecedented. Urbanisation, spread of scientific and 
secular points of view, and modern forms of mass 
communication, are making an impact on, traditional 
patterns of family and this results in confusion and. 
disorganisation. At the same time these impacts 
provide an opportunity for timely change to a more 
integrated and satisfactory form of family existence, 
and there is a common responsibility for all thinking 
men to help in understanding, interpreting and evaluat¬ 
ing the changes, and suggesting ways of advance. 

Interpretation of social facts and evaluation 
of social ideals always imply presuppositions about the 
nature and destiny of man. Therefore, the common 
discussion among the citizens of the nation regarding 
new goals of social reorganisation should involve the 
adherents of different religious and secular philo¬ 
sophies of life in a fruitful dialogue on, the ultimate 
nature and meaning of society. In what follows, we 
make explicit the Christian understanding of the family 
which in this book so far has only been implied in. our 
judgments of facts and values. 

In the Christian Church too, as elsewhere, in. the 
course of history patterns of family existence have 
changed. Among the Hebrews there was a greater 
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loyalty to family and a stricter sex morality than 
among the surrounding nations. But family was in 
the main patriarchal and authoritarian, the woman 
taking a subordinate place in relation to her husband. 
In most of the other ancient societies the place of 
woman was even worse. In many cases it is right 
to say that marriage was a means of establishing 
relationships between different families or groups and 
an ensuring of maintenance and continuity in the 
holding of property. The questions of personal pre¬ 
ference or choice hardly ever mattered. 

The early Church accepted the Jewish pattern, and 
compared to the surrounding society, held marriage 
in high honour. The writer of the Epistle to Diogne - 
tus could say that Christians share their possessions 
but not their wives. 1 Among the immediate disciples 
ol Jesus some were married. Jesus entered into the 
affairs of families willingly and accepted the natural 
rightness of family, even though he recognised the 
possibility that loyalties to the Kingdom and to family 
may come into conflict. ( cf . Luke 14 : 26.) 

Paul’s views on marriage are slightly ambivalent. 
On the one hand, he sees in. marriage the symbol of 
Christ’s relationship to the Church and recognises the 
mutual obligations within marriage which are not to 
be treated lightly (I Cor. 7:5). On the other, in view 
of the expectation that the Second Coming of the Lord 
would be in the immediate future and of the urgency of 
the evangelistic task, which required workers without 
encumbrances, he called men to imitate him (I Cor. 
7 : 7, 26). And yet he recognises the normality and 
rightness of a couple going around as evangelists 
(I Cor. 9:5). 
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Towards the end of the New Testament period we 
see tendencies of asceticism creeping into the Church. 
The Book of Revelation speaks of a hundred and forty 
and four thousand virgins who were not defiled with 
women (Rev. 14 : 4), and in the period that followed, 
influences from dualistic philosophies and religions 
which held matter to be evil, penetrated the Church 
and caused an exaltation of celibacy and later of 
monasticism. All through, the Church condemned, 
even though it did not succeed in eradicating, sexual 
laxity and immorality. There was also a tendency to 
associate the fall and original sin too closely with 
sexuality and procreation, a tendency which received 
strength from the writings of Augustine. 2 So it 
became normal to consider celibacy and virginity 
higher than marriage, which was permitted for those 
who could not rise to such heights. 

A new factor entered into human experience with 
the development of “courtly love'’ in the eleventh 
century in Europe. This does not imply that 
deep and lasting love between the sexes was 
previously unknown, or that courtly love was 
altogether free of evil and hypocrisy, but a new respect 
for woman as woman, and chivalry and loyalty 
to her, came to be recognised ideally if not 
always in practice, as aspects of the relationship 
between man and woman. So far, man was always 
the dominant partner in the man-woman complex. 
Here a recognition that the object of love was ‘adorable* 
makes its appearance. No doubt a great deal of im¬ 
morality was covered by poetry and pretence, but it 
cannot be denied that the new depth of love, that 
entered into human experience and understanding. 
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added something of permanent value. The recogni¬ 
tion that, at least as an ideal, love, understood as a 
deep, joyous binding of two personalities, is the essen¬ 
tial constitutive factor of a true marriage is a relatively 
new phenomenon. This is romantic love at its best. 
In Greek and Roman society, love was spoken of but 
it was not necessarily related to marriage. Love in 
homosexual or extra-marital relationships was dis¬ 
cussed, but marriage was related not to love, but to 
the demands of social continuity and maintenance of 
family property. Classical Indian poetry often speaks 
of love, but while loyalty, devotion and steadfast fide¬ 
lity are expected and extolled in women, it may be a 
passing emotion or attraction in the case of men. 

The Reformation and the Counter-Reformation 
agreed in condemning excesses and irregularities in 
sexual matters within the Church and the Reformers 
emphasized that sex is no more sinful than the rest 
•of man. While there are anticipations of the bond of 
true love in marriage in the writings of the Reformers, 
on the whole, one cannot escape the feeling that their 
interest in marriage is utilitarian. It is in some of the 
letters of early Quakers and members of other smaller 
Christian groups, that we see the deeper understanding 
of love in marriage. 3 

Along with this recognition of the place of love 
between the sexes in human life, must be mentioned 
the emancipation of the individual and the deeper 
understanding of the nature of personality that began 
with the Renaissance and is still continuing, especially 
in Asia and Africa. Man's liberation from unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty to tribe and custom, his becoming a more 
mature person able to make his own decisions, has 
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helped us to see more clearly the essential relatedness 
of persons in society and this has helped a deeper 
understanding of the problem of sex, marriage and 
family. 

The Teaching of the Bible 

The Bible accepts marriage and family as normal 
in society and does not speak much about the meaning 
of human sexuality, but the few occasions when refer¬ 
ence is made to it are worth special attention. The 
modern secular view of sex which is primarily biologi¬ 
cal and psychological denies the fact of man’s creation 
in the image of God, a truth that ought to characterise 
the whole of man’s life and understanding of himself. 
It is not possible to meet this secular view by reference 
to the few isolated passages of the Bible that speak 
about sex. It is only when we can show that the Bible 
recognises the true nature of man and his humanity, 
and that its directions and demands are not external 
or arbitrarily superimposed, but stem from the very 
nature of man, that we will be able to be of real help 
to bewildered men and women looking for a way of 
finding meaning and value in their lives. We have to 
look at what the Bible tells of marriage and family 
in the light of the totality of Biblical revelation. The 
following affirmations can be made about the Christian 
view of sex, marriage and family, in the light of the 
teaching of the Bible. 

1. Man is created in and for a monogamous family 
relationship .—This is not to be interpreted as imply¬ 
ing that all men must marry. But the sexual division, 
in which family relationship is rooted, is universal, 
and is part of man’s created nature. In both creation 
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stories sex distinction is noted, even though with 
different emphases. In Gen. 1, sexual distinction is 
associated with creation in the image of God. Here 
there is no interval between the creation of man and 
that of the woman. In fact the sentence “So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him ; male and female, created he them”, 
has been hailed as a statement on account of which 
alone “the Bible shines out among all the other books 
in the world as the work of God”. 4 The parallelism 
between the two parts of the sentence has been 
pressed almost to suggest that the image of God in 
man consists in his being a sexual creature. Karl 
Barth says : “The verse must be read in a single 
breath, so to speak : ‘in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them’. So, ex¬ 
pressed crudely, the phrase, ‘in the image of God’, is 
expounded by the addition : male and female. The 
characteristic feature of God’s nature is related to the 
Thou, the man to the woman. So in the relatedness 
and relation of man and woman, established by God’s 
creative grace, lies the correspondence between the 
creature and the Creator.” 5 In view of the fact that 
sexuality seems to belong to this world only, the 
close association that Barth makes between the two 
halves of the sentences may have to be questioned, 
but it cannot be denied that sexuality is God’s 
intention for man here in this world. 

In Gen. 2, Adam is created first and Eve is created 
to cure his loneliness. Even though Eve comes into 
being later, she is of the same nature and stuff as 
Adam. And here we have the statement, “Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother and shall 
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cleave unto his wife ; and they shall be one flesh.” 
In quoting this verse, Jesus goes on to say, “What 
therefore God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder” (Mark 10 : 7 ff. ; Matthew 19 : 15 ff). Marriage 
is a union which is ordered by God. Sex and family 
are prior to the fall. They belong to that part of the 
Creation which God saw to be good. 

The reasons for monogamy are never formally 
stated in the Bible, and, in spite of the widespread 
polygamy, these references in the creation stories 
assuming monogamy stand as witnesses to God’s pur¬ 
pose. Monogamous family is now more or less uni¬ 
versally accepted as ideal. And while polygamous 
practices of various kinds prevailed in most societies 
at one time or another, the idea that primitive society 
was promiscuous in sexual matters seems to be un¬ 
founded.' 1 

The reasons for monogamy are to be found in the 
very nature of human existence. Each person comes 
into the world as the child of one father and one 
mother. And it is the depth and permanence of the 
common life that monogamy offers which provides for 
the best personal growth of the child. Further, the 
deep experience of love between the husband and the 
wife, as a personal bond involving self-abandonment 
and a transcending of personal boundaries, makes the 
repetition of such a relation with another as long as 
they are both alive, an act both of self-violation, and 
of betrayal of the other (c/. Lev. 18.7 ff.). In mutual 
love between the sexes there is an exclusiveness. 
Even in societies where sex morality was at a rather 
low level, faithfulness was demanded of the wife— 
though the reason given was that of ascertaining the 
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paternity of children. But with a better understand¬ 
ing of the mutuality of true love and with the emanci¬ 
pation of women, it is more clearly seen that the same 
standards apply to men and women in matters of sex. 

2. Sex in man is essentially different from sex 
in animals .—Brunner argues that sexual reproduction 
is the special will of God for man because there are 
other means of propagation in nature than the sexual. 7 
Tins argument loses, some of its force when we remem¬ 
ber that sexual propagation is common to all the higher 
animals. But it must be emphasized that any attempt 
to treat human sexuality as though biology can tell 
us all that is to be told about it, is bound to be wrong. 
There is no exact parallel in human beings between 
the frequency of sex acts and that of conceptions. 
Human sexuality does not conform to the same cyclic 
pattern as that of animals. These two factors ought 
to warn us, even on the scientific plane, from drawing 
too close a parallel between animal sexuality and 
human. 

Freudians have said that most, if not all, human 
actions are coloured by sex broadly defined. We may 
reverse the statement and say that in man the whole 
of sexuality is conditioned by humanity, that is, in¬ 
volved with questions of spirit, freedom and sacred¬ 
ness. Nothing a man does can be dissociated from 
his spirit. Man is not such a combination of spirit 
and body that certain actions can be considered as 
exclusively belonging to the body and having no refer¬ 
ence to the spirit. In all actions man acts in his whole¬ 
ness, and each action may be an exercise of his freedom. 
Freedom does not lie in giving way to each passing 
whim and fancy, but in just the opposite. It is 
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precisely freedom from the motivation of the moment. 
“It is freedom which withstands the clamour and 
pressure of momentary motivations.”* Freedom is not 
understood except in relation to the essential nature 
and meaning of humanity, and true freedom is obedi¬ 
ence to the true laws of our being ; it is only here 
that we experience autonomy. 

The meaning of human sexuality is not to be 
found in, the biological function of procreation, but in 
the meaning that it can have for the persons concerned. 
It is false to think of love as a trick of nature to 
ensure the continuity of the race, because in fact a 
stronger love does not necessarily make progeny more 
sure. Indeed, it seems true to say, on the one hand, 
that the great loves celebrated in literature and history 
are often without offspring, and on the other, many 
of the great ones who have made outstanding contri¬ 
butions to human society and values do not seem to 
be born of parents in whom love is extraordinarily 
strong. Discussing this question, Solovyev says that 
as evolution moves upward passion increases and the 
number of progeny decreases. 9 Sex was a machine 
for reproduction to begin with. It does not follow 
that it remains the same in, man. T. R. Milford 10 in 
discussing this gives the analogy that the larynx was 
originally part of the coughing machine, designed to 
keep foreign bodies from getting into the throat and 
windpipe, but that it does not therefore follow that 
coughing is the primary function of the larynx now, 
and that we should not use it for talking. 

3. Love between a man and a woman, understood 
truly, can be the deepest example of human love and 
<l symbol of Divme love .—The word love is used in 
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many senses, even in, discussions on marriage, and is 
not easy to define. Brunner can say that “Where 
marriage is based on love all is lost from the very 

outset.To base marriage on love is to build on 

sand/’ 11 whereas Berdyaev affirms that “Love is the- 
ontological basis of marriage union”. 12 Brunner gives 
to love, in the context, the significance of an emotion 
that is by its very nature transient, while for 
Berdyaev, it is the highest flower of human personality. 

Sometimes people talk of different kinds of love, 13 
but it is unreasonable to think of them as unrelated. 
It is much more correct to think of love as possessing 
many dimensions or powers. 11 The three Greek words 
representing love are helpful in understanding some¬ 
thing of its width of meaning and the various dimen¬ 
sions. 

Eros , whose English derivative “erotic” presents 
a rather narrow and often debased concept, stands for 
love that is evoked due to the recognition of the value 
present in the object of love. This may refer to the 
love of God as the highest good, or the love of beauty, 
or love towards a hero. The element of desire to 
possess in some sense the value that is recognised in 
the object of love is implied here. In loving God it 
means the desire to possess the divine excellences. 
In loving a hero, it suggests the desire to imitate him, 
to make his heroism one’s own. Eros is always directed 
towards that which, in some sense at least, is higher 
and therefore desirable. The word philia may be 
translated friendship. This suggests common interests, 
common activity, and the enjoyment that comes from 
being with others with whom we have much in com¬ 
mon. The word agape came into general use in Greek 

5 
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only in and after the New Testament times and its 
meaning is conditioned by its use in Christian writings. 
The emphasis in agape is on love that is directed 
towards that which does not deserve it. God’s love for 
man is in the strict sense agape , and the ideas of grace 
and forgiveness are related to the concept. 

While these different words help us to understand 
the extent and depth of love it must once again be 
emphasized that in no sense are they separate entities, 
and that in human experience these various aspects 
are always present together, though perhaps in varying 
degrees of prominence. In God alone is there un¬ 
qualified agape. 

Love between the husband and the wife at its 
highest is something which includes all three of these 
aspects. There is a transcending of individual 
boundaries and concern in a larger unity. There is 
a mutual self-giving to one another that goes beyond 
any other human relationship. 

It is because of this noble and higher character 
of true love between husband and wife, that Paul 
can use it as a symbol and an illustration of the 
mystery of Christ’s love for the Church. “The analogy 
between marriage and communion with Christ arose 
from the very structure of these two forms of relation¬ 
ship ; as seen in the fact that man and wife become 
one despite all their differences of nature, in their 
reciprocal accommodation to each other, and in their 
respective rights and obligations (see 2 Cor. 11 : 2 ; 
John 3 : 29 ; and Rev. 22: 17). In Ephesians 5. 23 f. 
the metaphor of the oneness of man and wife is com¬ 
bined with that of the body and its parts, a view which 
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follows spontaneously from the doctrine of the nature 
of the sexes in Gen. 2.” ir * 

In comparing the relation of husband and wife 
with that of Christ and the Church, Paul stresses three, 
ideas : the Church with all its members forms a unity 
with Christ, a unity that is indissoluble ; the love of 
Christ is not negated by human sin ; and Christ and 
the Church cannot be thought of separately one from 
the other. This brings us to our fourth affirmation. 

4. In and through the sexual relationship a man 
and a woman are brought together into a deep unity 
to xohich the Scripture gwes the name ‘one flesh ’.— 
This is an expression which comes in the creation 
story and is used by Jesus. Marriage is not merely 
a contract or partnership, but an entering into a unity 
that is real. By sexual intercourse a union, between 
the two parties is established, such as did not exist 
before. It is a unity of the entire sensuous selfhood 
of these persons ; it is in this sense that the words 
flesh or body are used in these contexts. The union 
creates a genuine oneness which permanently affects 
the persons in the totality of their being. 

There is no doubt that it is only in the atmosphere 
of persona] choice, freedom, love and mutual respect, 
that the relation of ‘one flesh’ is experienced at its 
best. But it must be insisted that these are contributive 
factors and do not by themselves constitute the ‘one 
flesh’. Chesterton’s words deserve attention, if not 
complete acceptance : “That dear old dreamy bachelor 
notion—that notion that the unity of marriage, the being 
one flesh, has something to do with being perfectly 
happy, or perfectly good, or even with being perfectly 
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and continuously affectionate ! I tell you, an ordinary 
honest man is part of his wife even when she wishes 
him at the bottom of the sea. I tell you that, whethev 
two people are for the moment friendly or angry, 
happy or unhappy, the thing marches on, the great 
four-footed Thing, the quadruped of the home.” 10 

Two questions must be raised here. What is the 
character of the sexual act into which love does not 
enter ? If love is the basis of the henois or unification 
involved in the 'one flesh’ union what happens to the 
henosis when love between two persons withers and 
dies ? It seems pointless to deny that this can happen. 

On the first question Paul gives the reply in 
I Cor. 6 : 16 “that he who joins himself to a prostitute 
becomes one body with her”. D. S. Baillie calls this 
a parody of the true henosis. 11 The sexual act is not 
an act of the sex-organs on the physical organism only 
but of the whole personality, even when it is entered 
into without love, for mercenary considerations. 
Whatever the situation and character of the act, it has 
consequences which affect the personalities in their 
wholeness. “Intercourse is much more than a physical 
act which takes place on the periphery, as it were, of 
personal experience ; it involves and affects the whole 
man and the whole woman in the very centre and 
depth of their being, so that afterwards neither can 
be as if they had never come together.” 18 In the 
context of a bond of love and respect, in the atmo¬ 
sphere of free choice and mutual commitment and 
of acceptance of responsibility, the union of man and 
woman is beautiful, a means of each overcoming his 
or her isolation and loneliness, a step towards the 
integration and health of the personality. When the 
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physical union takes place apart from these, such 
behaviour is subhuman, and leads to disintegration 
of personality. 

When love fails the henosis of the one flesh can 
be destroyed, but it does not mean that the persons 
concerned are free of their oneness. Failure of love 
can break the oneness of marriage, but the failure 
does not leave them free, as they were before. To 
use an expression of D. S. Baillie, “the broken marriage 
hangs round their necks like the dead albatross round 
the neck of the Ancient Mariner”. Freedom can come 
only with repentance, a factor that is seldom men¬ 
tioned in discussions on the rightness and possibility 
of divorce and remarriage. 

It is necessary to state that in marriages where 
mutual respect and self-giving are absent the “one flesh” 
union is defective, even though the marriage is entered 
into and maintained to the satisfaction of Church and 
society. Perfection of the “one flesh” union may be 
rare, but in many marriages where the persons con¬ 
cerned have not come to a real experience of love 
its achievement is very imperfect indeed. 

It is not out of place here to mention that in none 
of the places where the “one flesh” union is spoken of 
in the Bible (Gen. 2 : 24 ; Matthew 19 : 5 ff., Mark 
10: 7 f., I Cor. 6:16) is there any reference to 
children, 1!> or to the prevention of fornication, although 
these are the chief purposes that many of the 
early Christian writers did, and some current formula¬ 
tions of doctrine still do, assign to marriage. Sex has 
a meaning of its own for humanity in God’s creation, 
that of making possible a special kind of personal 
relationship, which is good. 
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The word that the Bible often uses to denote the 
sex act, “to know”, is not merely a euphemism. There 
is a special personal knowledge that comes through, 
this relationship. It is both a knowledge of the other 
and a self-knowledge. It is only the husband who 
knows the wife as woman, in all the depth of the 
meaning of her womanhood. It is only the wife who 
knows the husband in all the depth of his manhood. 
It is also true that only a wife can make known to a 
husband what it means to be a man, and a husband 
who can make known to a wife what it means to be 
a woman. This knowledge, strictly personal and in¬ 
communicable, is the highest exemplar of all true 
knowledge, in which the knower and the known meet, 
where knowledge of the self and of the other is one, 
in the world of the “I-Thou”, and not that of the 
“I-It”. Martin Buber has put these expressions into 
common currency in his book I and Thou. “Thou” and 
“It” represent two distinct, and almost wholly con¬ 
trasted, outlooks. In the world of the “Thou” we 
meet a person or thing ; we are confronted in such 
a way that the “Thou” fills our world for the time 
being. In the world of “It” we know of, think of, and 
speak of, a person or thing. This is objective and 
detached, and does not condition the inmost being of 
the knower as the meeting with the “Thou” does. 

5. Sex, as we know it , belongs to fallen 
humanity .—While traditional theology sought to 
identify the fall and sex too closely, we seem to be 
experiencing a reaction which would almost deny any 
relation between the fall and human sexuality. It 
is not sex that is fallen, but man in his wholeness, and 
sexuality is part of the fallen man. There is no ascetic 
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tendency in the Bible which looks on sex as being 
peculiarly evil. It may be correct to say that sin 
comes to more conspicuous expression in sex life than 
in some of the other passions, but it is neither sexuality 
nor pleasure associated with it, that causes the sin, 
but the spirit of man. The reservations regarding sex 
life that are occasionally found in the New Testament 
are to be understood in the context of the general 
acceptance and fundamental approval that the Bible 
expresses. A doctrine which is fundamentally opposed 
to marriage is repudiated as coming from the Devil 
in I Tim. 4 : 1-3. 

6. Sex is both divisive and unifying .—The deep¬ 
est rift in, humanity, the one which goes deeper than 
racial distinction, ig that between the sexes. They are 
different in physical as well as in psychological struc¬ 
ture. And yet this deep division is, in the purpose of 
God, the means of uniting persons into new unities. 
Here we are not to think only of a young couple coming 
together to form a new family unity. There is a 
narrowing and widening function going on in the 
growth of families. When the man leaves his parental 
home and makes his own home with his wife, he is 
making a narrower unit, but at the same time he is 
(or, more correctly, they are) finding an additional 
pair of parents ; the newly married couple brings to¬ 
gether two family trees, which goes on expanding as 
it moves away backwards or forwards from them. 

There is no androgynous myth in the Bible sug¬ 
gesting that man finds salvation by being united to 
woman. Nor does the Bible suggest that there is one 
particular woman for each particular man, intended 
for each other from eternity, and that all difficulties 
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in marriages stem from having made a mistake in the 
selection. That attitude gives a justification for going 
on attempting to find the ideal partner. 

What is to be emphasized is that marriage is a 
task to which husband and wife are called, a task at 
which they must work. It requires the constant 
endeavour of both to make a marriage. The unity that 
is to be found in, marriage is not given in its fulness 
at the beginning, but is one in which the couple grows, 
and to which they must move by increasing co-opera¬ 
tion and love in all aspects of life, including, where 
possible, the begetting and rearing of children. 

It is not only in marriage that sexuality of human 
beings comes into play. Human sexuality underlies 
all kinds of common activity which brings men and 
women together. This is seen in the way that some 
professions are more satisfactorily filled by one sex 
than by the other. This fact also underlies the partner¬ 
ship of men and women in general, the recognition 
and realisation of which is a sign of an awakened and 
dynamic national and social life. 

7. Marriage or family is valuable in itself wit'n- 
out reference to children, but children belong to the 
fulness of the family and to the fulfilment of the 
parents .—The older theology was inclined to put 
procreation as the chief end of marriage and family. 
In fact there were ascetically inclined writers who 
saw the production of virgins as the sole justification 
for marriage. This view "has to be criticized for 
various reasons. It is true that “sons are an heritage- 
from the Lord, the fruit of the womb a reward” 
(Ps. 127 : 3) but the repeated “Be fruitful and multi- 
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ply (Gen. 1 : 22, to subhuman creation ; & 1 : 28, 
9 : 1, 9 : 7, 35 : 11, to men) is very definitely a bles¬ 
sing, and not a command. The inordinate desire for 
male offspring that is seen in the Old Testament is 
related neither to man’s recognition of the purposes 
of God, nor to the sense of obligation, (as in the tradi¬ 
tional Indian statement of a man’s “debts”) to society, 
but arises from the sense of the utter finality of death, 
winch could partially be overcome through one’s 
survival in the descendants. 

Peter A. Bertoeci has pointed out that the presence 
of a conscious desire and decision to become parents, 
makes the sex act reach the zenith of human feeling, 
inspiration and fulfilment.- f It cannot be denied that 
the common desire to become parents can add to the 
depth and meaning of the relationship expressed in 
the sex act. Yet we must also affirm that the over¬ 
powering desire for progeny can make the partner 
a means to an end, an object, rather than a person 
whom we meet in all the depth and fulness of a per¬ 
sonal encounter. The husband-wife relationship is 
a repeated renewal of the meeting of the Thou, and 
the tendency to think of the relationship as a means 
to something else will relegate the other person to 
the world of “It”, at the moment of the closest inti¬ 
macy and confrontation. 

Further, propagation, in spite of all our increasing 
knowledge of the biological facts of reproduction, 
cannot be guaranteed ; and the desire to be parents 
can. only be a concomitant factor, present in the 
larger relationship between husband and wife. This 
was a truth which the Reformers realised. 21 The 
early Church fathers failed to see this and it was 
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seldom recognised that love between the husband and 
wife was the central factor in marriage. Berdyaev 
says that “St. Augustine’s and other thelogians’ 
treatises on sex and marriage are concerned with 
regulating the generic life, and strongly remind one 
ol treatises on cattle breeding”.-" 

The older theology saw truly that parents are 
necessary for children, but failed to see that children 
are necessary for parents. Family is not merely a 
social institution in which children receive their being, 
nourishment and training, but a living unit of society 
a group in which the more mature and the less mature 
grow together, each to his own fulness. Not only do 
the children contribute to the maturity of their parents 
separately, but they become an additional factor that 
binds them together. The father and mother, who 
tend a child together, enter into a new depth of their 
uniting relationship, which came into being through 
their mutual love and self-surrender. 

Along with this reference to children, it may not 
be out of place to make a reference to the older people 
in families. A family must have a place for them too. 
It is not to be assumed that the Biblical reference about 
a man leaving his father and his mother excuses him 
(or her) of all responsibility for his parents. The aged 
need to ‘belong’ as much as children, and, whether 
they live with their married sons or daughters or not, 
they do belong to the family, and a married son or 
daughter (especially one with children) can mean a 
great deal more for them than unmarried sons or 
daughters. 

Love is central in marriage, but no Christian can 
be satisfied by a connotation of love that is so exclusive 
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as to have room only for one person. The deeper the 
love between the husband and the wife, the greater 
will be theii capacity to love others, and to make them 
; at home’ in the family. 

8. The family is the “root unit ” of the Church 
as well as of Society. — In speaking of the types of 
community Brunner points out that ‘the fundamental 
type for all the rest is community between the sexes’. 
He goes on to say that ‘the constitutive element in 
marriage and family is : the blood7 j:i But surely it 
is more right to view marriage as the primary example 
of the transcending of blood—a man shall leave his own 
parents—in a union of two people of different blood— 
and shall cleave to his wife. 

It is true that man in his fallen state perverts even 
this so that the family does not become a unit of and 
for community, but, as often as not, a unit that stands 
against the community, and in which one member 
strives to dominate the others. As the unit of the 
Church it must become the community of grace and 
forgiveness. Our love is never so perfect as not to 
need grace and forgiveness in our relations to one 
another. It is also the “root” unit of the Church in 
which the relation to God is established and main¬ 
tained, in common worship and common obedience. 
As the root unit of the Church the family becomes a 
“little church”. Historically many of the early con¬ 
gregations were groups that centred in a family, and 
even now the place of the home in the life of the 
Church can hardly be overestimated. It is here that 
the realities of religious life are first experienced, and 
the meaning of life learnt. 
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9. While marriage is good , it is not essential for 
a full Christian life .—There is no unconditional duty 
to marry, as though sexual union were the highest 
of all values. Marriage is the way in which the 
majority find true fulfilment in personal relationship, 
commitment and involvement. But marriage is not 
for all. This is implied in the sayings of our Lord 
about eunuchs. When the disciples express their 
reaction that, if marriage is indissoluble and fraught 
with serious consequences, it is better not to marry, 
Jesus brushes aside considerations of expediency and 
says : “There are eunuchs who have been so from 
birth, and there are eunuchs who have been made 
eunuchs by men, and there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew 19: 12). It is right to emphasize 
that for the Christian both marriage and celibacy must 
be considered as vocations, given by God. There is 
nothing particularly Christian in marrying or in 
remaining unmarried ; one may marry for his 
own advantage ; one may remain unmarried to 
retain his ease and lack of involvement. It is only 
when we can see the will and purpose of God in 
each particular calling that we can be said to enter 
into the religious meaning of celibacy or of marriage. 

Reference may be made here to some words of 
St. Paul that suggest a rather derogatory view of sex 
and marriage. When he says in I Cor. 7, that 'it is 
well for a man not to touch a woman’ he is talking 
against the background of the expectation of the immi¬ 
nent coming of the Lord. It is this which makes him 
advise his converts that they should be free from en¬ 
cumbrances. When he says that it is better to marry 
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than to burn, his point is not to put marriage on a 
lower plane, as a mere medicine against sinful tenden¬ 
cies. He is really opposing a somewhat sophisticated 
doctrine of works and merit, which held that outward 
restraint was valuable in the sight of God without 
reference to the state of mind The question for Paul 
was not whether the person concerned succeeded in 
avoiding overt fornication, but whether his mind was 
free from sexual desires. 

Sexual needs are not like eating and drinking and 
no one has the “freedom”, whethei inside marriage or 
outside it, to enjoy sex as his passions lead him. In 
fact this will be the exact opposite of freedom. Res¬ 
traint, decency, self-control and respect are as neces¬ 
sary inside marriage as outside it. Abstinence in the 
matter of sex need not have any adverse physical or 
psychological effects, as is seen in the case of many 
who have chosen to remain celibate for sound reasons. 

10. Marriage is of this world .—There is a clear 
statement of Jesus Christ which suggests that marriage 
is of this world only (Mark 12 : 24-25 ; cf. Gal. 3 : 28). 
There must be the preservation of love as a personal 
value, in the resurrection, but the bond that binds a 
husband and wife together, in their sensuous self¬ 
hoods, belongs to this world. Remarriage after the 
death of one of the partners has always been allowed 
by the Church. In India in the past remarriage of 
widows used to be frowned upon, but social legislation 
and public opinion have moved in that direction within 
the last century. 24 ( 

It is significant that the Bible, even in its earliest 
parts, does not attribute sexuality to God. This is 
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particularly striking when we realise that in the 
Middle East as in most other places gods were thought 
of as being either male or female. This avoidance of 
the idea makes itself a radical distinction between God 
and the world. Sex is a characteristic confined to 
beings living in this world, and does not necessarily 
lead to God. “Sex is only one of the ways in which 
the secret of its relationship to God is brought nearer 
to mankind.'”- r ’ 

The Christian character of a family is not to be 
sought in some religious rite or ceremony which 
marked its beginning, but in the continuous individual 
and common commitment of its members to God, 
revealed in Christ. Even for those Churches which 
hold marriage to be a sacrament, the essence of the 
sacrament lies in the coming together of the husband 
and wile, and the ceremony is only a declaration of 
the blessing of God on the union,. It is only when 
God is met in all the situations of life that it becomes 
a vehicle of divine self-revelation. Family can, and 
at its highest and best does, become that. 

It is to be stressed that a marriage has to be made r 
that the parties must continuously strive to obey the 
call of God in. the new relationship. To assume that 
a “religious” beginning guarantees anything in, marri¬ 
age, is a serious error. As in all other situations that 
involve sinful men and women, there are bound to be 
difficulties and tensions even in the best families. The 
question of the seat of authority is bound to come 
up in all families. In. some of the New Testament 
Epistles, Paul puts the husband as the head of the 
wife, and draws the implication, that the wife must 
obey’ her husband. It is possible that in these injunc- 
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tions he is partially, at least, conditioned by his times. 
The true seat of authority in. the family is in the con¬ 
sensus of the members that grows out of their mutual 
love and respect. But consensus cannot always be 
achieved and there is bound to be some “give and take”. 
This creates no real problem when the underlying 
love and common commitment to God are real and 
deep. 

Family is not a “bed of roses' but a community of 
grace and forgiveness, of love and freedom. Here in 
the community of grace and forgiveness, in the com¬ 
munity of love and freedom, the husband and wife 
will find themselves fulfilled ; in this community 
children, when they come, will learn about God and 
man. about freedom and responsibility, about forgive¬ 
ness ; this community will bear witness to the love of 
God, which loves the unlovable and in the process 
makes them lovable. 
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7 

Church and the Christian Home 


The Christian Home 

So far we have dealt with the family as a universal 
human institution, ordained by God for man as man. 
Even where we have brought in the Christian faith 
it has been with a view to enlighten the moral consti¬ 
tution which belongs to its essential nature and pur¬ 
pose. The Christian gospel proclaims that wherever 
sin has perverted the essential humanness of man and 
social institutions, the Grace of Jesus Christ is avail¬ 
able to redeem. Redemption of the institution of the 
family means that it is transformed by Christ and 
restored to its natural purpose and essential structure. 
Christians in their family living are called to witness 
to this transforming power of Christ. Where Christ 
is acknowledged as Lord and Saviour, He creates a 
ferment in the existing familial structures within 
which Christians live. Out of this ferment a reformed 
family emerges with the imprint of Christ. Not that 
any Christian family is perfect or sinless. But the 
Christian family experiences the earnest of the redemp¬ 
tion within its own life and relations. This then is 
the mission of the Christian family: by word and 
life to be a sign of the power of Christ to make family 
life truly human. In this mission the human and the 
Christian are seen as interpenetrating. As a family 
with a universal human purpose, the Christian family 
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is part of the natural society. In its mission to declare 
the gospel of Redemption the Christian family shares 
its life with the life of the Church of Christ. For this 
reason, a consideration of the relation between the 
Christian Home and the Christian Church is relevant. 

We have used the word Home in a special sense 
here. Usually it is used as a synonym for family. 
This is legitimate in, common parlance. Strictly speak¬ 
ing. there is a difference. Home is not a house built 
of brick and mortar. Nor is it the same as the family 
with, its emphasis on structure of functional relation¬ 
ships. No doubt a house and a family are essential 
for the home. But home denotes that unique com¬ 
munity of spirit to which the members of the family 
know they belong and which binds them to one an¬ 
other. A Christian home is marked by its acknow¬ 
ledgement of the Lordship of Christ and its partici¬ 
pation in the Church which is the household of God. 
Thus the Christian home may be viewed as the smal¬ 
lest cel] of the Church, the ecclesiola. 

A Partnership 

The Church and the Christian home, though dis¬ 
tinct, are significant to each other in many ways. 
Indeed, one may speak of their interdependence and 
partnership in Jesus Christ. 

Firstly, the Christian home finds its true life only 
as it transcends itself in the local congregation of the 
Church. 

The call to life in Christ takes precedence over all 
other vocation : “they left everything and followed 
him” (Luke 5:1). It has this priority, because it is 
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the beginning of all true relationships : with God, with 
men and with nature. Our relationships are perverted 
by the worship of oneself or other creatures which 
iire not God. Therefore the call of Christ involves a 
radical revolution in our worship and in our scale of 
values. In, this sense Christ brings “sword not peace” 

.even in the home. “A man's foes will be those of 

Ins own household. He who loves father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me ; and he who loves 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me” 
(Mat. 10:37). But this revolution which Christ 
brings in the family relations is for their renewal. For 
in seeking first the Kingdom of God, other things find 
their true place in our lives. It follows that life in 
the Body of Christ, the Church, is fundamental for all 
other expressions of life in the world. “Whoever does 
the will of God is my brother and sister and mother” 
(Mk. 3:35). Only in concrete fellowship with the 
larger family of those who do the will of God as 
revealed in Christ, can we learn the full meaning of 
inter-family and family relationships. 

The New Testament writers speak always of the 
Church in a place : ‘to the Church of God which is in 
Corinth’ (1 Cor. 1:2). The implication is that every 
local congregation is, in the fullest sense, the Church 
of God. While no congregation is the whole Church, 
each congregation is to show forth all the marks of 
the Body of Christ, and especially the new community 
life where there is no discrimination on grounds of 
culture, class, colour, caste, language, sex or age. 
‘Maintain the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
There is only one body and one spirit, just as you were 
called to the one hope that belongs to your call, one 
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Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
us all, who is above all and through all and in 
all' (Eph. 4 : 8-6) ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female ; for you are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 
3 : 28). Clearly the local congregation witnessing to 
a new humanity transcending the many natural and 
historical divisions, is the necessary foundation of the 
Christian home. So, the 1958 Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops sees “the marks of a Christian family” in its 
relation to the local Church and its life as a Christian 
fellowship ; “Such a family (a) seeks to live by the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ ; (b) joins in 
the worship of Almighty God on Sundays in Church ; 
(o) joins in common prayer and Bible reading and 
grace at meals ; (d) is forgiving one to another, and 
accepts responsibility for one another ; (e) shares 

together in common tasks and recreation ; (f) uses 
abilities, time and possessions, responsibly in society ; 
(g) is a good neighbour, hospitable to friend and 
stranger” - 

Secondly, the Christian home illumines the mystery 
of Christ and His Church. It therefore has a unique 
role in the mission of the Church. 

The relationship which Jesus has taught us to 
seek with God is a Father-child relationship. In doing 
this Jesus has not made use of a human analogy. On 
the contrary, the human relationship of father-child 
is possible because God expresses within himself the 
Father-Son relationship. Man is made “in the image 
of God” (Gen. 1 : 27). “Every family in heaven and 
on earth is named” from God the Father (Eph. 3 : 14). 
Similarly St. Paul sees, not merely a parallelism but 
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an intimate connection between the mystery of hus¬ 
band-wife relationship in the “one flesh” and of the 
relation of Christ and His Church ; he passes from one 
to the other without a break in thought (Eph. 5 : 25- 
32). Human relationships in the family reflect and 
communicate the life of the Divine in a unique way. 
The Christian home and family relationships redeemed 
in Christ are therefore highly relevant to the fulfilment 
of the mission of the Church in the world. 

The Christian home exists as a witness that it is 
God’s will to make the whole of mankind one Family 
of God : “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself” (2 Cor. 5 : 19). Here ‘world’ means 
first and foremost the inhabited world, men and women 
in all their relationships. The early Churches in Asia 
and Europe were established in homes and they had a 
missionary relationship with all their neighbours : in 
Philippi: the family of Lydia (Acts 16:14ff.), in 
Thessolonica the family of Jason (Acts 17:6ff.), in 
Corinth, the family of Titus Justus (Acts 18: 7ff.). 
The Church and the Christian home have this relation¬ 
ship with each other and the world. 

Demands of Change 

The Church and the Christian Home are partners 
in Christian nurture and Christian mission. This can 
be seen if we consider their character and objectives. 
Both are founded upon love and bear witness to love 
as the way of life. Both are concerned to promote 
Christian life and character. Jeremy Taylor calls 
Christian marriage “the nursery of heaven”. In this 
nursery the married couple and their children are 
nurtured in the knowledge of God, and are prepared 
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to take their place as members of the house¬ 
hold of God on earth and as citizens of heaven. 
The Church with its worship and sacraments, teaching 
and pastorol counselling, is under the design of God, 
a pillar of spiritual strength for the Christian home. 
The Christian home in turn is the base of operation of 
the mission of the Church in the world ; its faith in 
Christ and the quality of its common life are the 
primary means of Christian witness in the larger com¬ 
munity. 

Christian nurture and mission however have to 
take on new depth and meaning in the present context 
of rapid changes in the larger society. Indeed, the 
new day calls for radical changes also in the tradi¬ 
tional conceptions and practices in the relation between 
the Church and the Home itself. The recent East 
Asia Seminar on Christian Home and Family Life 
rightly stressed the need of the Church to become 
alive to modern social trends and their impact on 
Christian home and family life. In its Message to the 
Churches it says : 

“The family institution, as a result of the sweep¬ 
ing cultural changes of our time, is passing through 
a period of grave crisis. Our Christian standards are 
threatened by an increasing incidence of divorce and 
juvenile delinquency, by a contemptuous disregard for 
moral standards, and by the devaluation of human 
personality through the irresponsible pursuit of indi¬ 
vidual pleasure. In East Asia and elsewhere the 
impact of industrialisation and urbanisation have not 
yet reached their peak and the coming threat to family 
solidarity is not yet fully comprehended. We earnestly 
call upon the younger Churches in these areas not 
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to regard this situation with complacency but to pre¬ 
pare themselves with all diligence to meet the crisis 
which we feel is assuredly coming. We believe that 
at this time Christians everywhere should assert clearly 
their conviction that the family is the basic founda¬ 
tion alike of Church and nation. In our view there 
is urgent need to relate the Christian Gospel clearly 
and specifically to its expression within the relation¬ 
ship of the Christian home, so that Christian marriage 
and Christian parenthood may be exalted and our 
people may hear an unfaltering witness before the 
world to the transforming power of Christ in human 
relationships.” 

A crisis is “not only a disturbing experience but 
also an opportunity”. If the present situation is to 
lead to a strengthening of the essential being of the 
Church and the Christian home, there is need for 
Christians to re-think and renew the structure of the 
Church, the Christian home and their mutual relation, 
in the light of the changing conditions of modern 
society. 

Earlier chapters in this volume have exposed some 
of the changes taking place in society and culture in 
modern India. We are no doubt living in a time of 
transition. It is not necessary to be a student of 
social science to observe this. Events of everyday life 
around us which affect both Church and Home are 
all windows to obtain a perspective of the dynamics 
of our society. Only we need to be warned that in 
this sphere as in every other, it is easy to confuse 
symptoms and causes. 

Rapid social change is known by most of us in 
two basic experiences—a new freedom from traditional 
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social restraints and a sense of insecurity because our 
own little world seems to be falling apart. On the 
one hand, we know that we need not be bound by the 
past, and that we can develop more creative kinds 
of living. On the other hand, changes which we are 
not ready to make overtake us and our confidence ebbs. 

The changes at work in the wider world are bound 
to affect the Church and the Christian home. So also 
the alternate moods of social hope and loss of self- 
confidence. The temptation for Christians is to try 
and preserve the Church and the Christian home 
against the inroads which the new sense of freedom 
and insecurity are making. In fact a great deal of 
the religious revivalism, legalist moralism and authori¬ 
tarian fundamentalism in the Christian Churches in 
India are attempts to protect the traditional patterns 
of life from the currents of change. But it is a losing 
battle. Nor is it the path of witness to Christ's Lord¬ 
ship over the world in the present context. The 
Christian task is to discover positive ways of control¬ 
ling and guiding the new forces of change to new crea¬ 
tive ways of expressing a new style of Christian living. 

With this concern in mind let us look at the pattern 
of the Christian congregational life, and of the Chris¬ 
tian family in, their relation to one another and to the 
larger society outside. 

The Christian Congregation 

Most congregations gather regularly on Sundays 
for worship. It is a good feature of most Indian con¬ 
gregations that the Christian people are as a whole 
present for the great weekly offering of praise and 
thanksgiving. Few Churches however express their 
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common life in any other way. Where a local congre¬ 
gation has other activities for its members, they are 
usually designed for groups of a particular age or sex : 
the Women’s Fellowship, the Sunday School, the Youth 
Club and so on. Very rarely, the congregation and 
the homes of its members are in, a missionary relation¬ 
ship to those outside. The Christian community on 
the whole is self-contained. 

How can we give deeper expression to the common 
life of the congregation ? What are the new oppor¬ 
tunities that are ours today ? Through the Ecumenical 
Movement, the Holy Spirit is already giving us new 
insights. Many urban congregations are finding it 
useful to develop their life in two complementary 
directions : the Congregational Meeting and the House 
Church. In the past, the congregational meeting has 
tended to be a place where only formal business is 
discussed. Now it is being used as the forum of the 
whole congregation for study and discussion of any¬ 
thing that concerns the members of the congregation 
and their neighbours. The whole range of human 
interests is regularly reviewed : work, sex, politics, 
culture, and religion. Young people are encouraged 
not only to speak but to lead discussion. Each age 
group expects to learn from the others. None considers 
it has a monopoly of wisdom, nor does any group 
think that others have a monopoly of sin. Such a 
meeting, held regularly, has many repercussions on 
the life of the Church and the life of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Our main interest is the family, and so we note 
that the pastoral care of families, whether Christian 
or not, is a chief concern of the congregational 
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meeting. It has been recognised that the pastor is not 
the only person responsible for visiting, intercession 
and counselling. The pastorate committee has found 
that its primary concerns are pastoral and evangelistic. 
More women and a considerable number of younger 
people now find a place on the committee. And all 
sorts of auxiliary pastoral groups have come into 
being, fulfilling the new ministries which God gives 
the Church for life in this age : marriage guidance 
counsellors ; groups to visit hospitals, the sick and 
the aged ; work gangs to assist the infirm and the 
handicapped with house repairs and decoration ; men 
and women to work with families that have problems ; 
sitters-in to stay with children while parents go out 
together ; and many others. Needless to say, these 
ministries are not restricted to those families which 
have a Church connection, nor are all the workers 
Church members. Indeed one of the by-products of a 
living Church is the development of a new community 
sense throughout a neighbourhood which is a neces¬ 
sary basis for living evangelism. 

Along with the development of the congregational 
meeting, there has been a rediscovery of the smaller 
Christian group made up of families living near one 
another. This kind of group meets in a home on 
week days. Its concerns are as varied as those of the 
congregational meeting, but the discussion is more 
personal, more immediately related to the interests 
and the problems of those present. The house church 
becomes in turn a discussion group, a prayer meeting 
a Bible study group, a congreation at worship, and an 
evangelistic meeting when members of non-Christian 
families are invited. Each house church is in the 
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charge of a lay leader who is directly responsible to 
the pastor. The leaders meet reguarly with the pastor 
for report, reflection, prayer, study and briefing. All 
age-groups are represented in the house church and 
care is taken to bring together different cultural 
groups where these are represented in the same con¬ 
gregation. 

In all this activity it is recognised that there are 
some things which particular age-groups will wish to 
do separately. Here, in India, more and more Christian 
children go to secular schools. Local congrega¬ 
tions must now assume a greater responsibility for 
the Christian education of school-children. Sunday 
schools need a great deal of attention. Their present 
organisation and programmes are often extremely 
unsatisfactory. And are they the only means of pro¬ 
viding Christian life for the young ? Vacation Bible 
Schools suggest that there are good ways of supple¬ 
menting Sunday school work and there is plenty of 
scope for Club work for children of all ages. 

Young men and women need opportunities to 
meet without their elders for recreation as well as for 
more serious occupations. The development of youth 
work in the Indian Churches lags behind all other 
work. We are so unimaginative and restricted in 
our approach to young people. While Biblical insights 
must inform all our youth work, it is not necessary 
to insist that the chief activity of our youth clubs shall 
be Bible study. There are perhaps better ways of 
helping most young people to see that the whole of 
life is life in Christ. In their own organisations young 
people can acquire confidence so that they may be 
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able to speak and take office in the wider life of the 
congregation. 

Women may need a meeting of their own. But 
we must be clear that such a meeting is only arranged 
in order that women may make a richer contribution 
in the life of the congregation. The women’s meeting 
must not be held in place of some other congregational 
activities in which men and women would work to¬ 
gether. At a certain stage of development certain 
kinds of women’s work may no longer serve a useful 
function. We have to be sensitive and discontinue 
forms of Church life which are no longer useful so 
that people are free to enter the new constructive 
forms. 

Other groups may, in some places, need special 
help. For example, there may be need for clubs for 
the aged, or for young married people. But none of 
these groups must be allowed to grow at the expense 
of the family life of the congregation. That must 
take precedence. 

When we turn to consider the missionary obliga¬ 
tion of the local congregation, we can see in these 
developments new possibilities for long-term penetra¬ 
tion of the non-Christian world. The problem which 
faces the Indian Churches is not unlike the missionary 
problem of British Churches in seeking to reach the 
working classes. Commenting on this problem at the 
end of last century, Charles Booth, in his study “Life 
and Labour of the People of London” says : “Elaborate 
doctrinal instruction may be inculcated in childhood, 
but Its influence is not likely to last unless maintained 
by the atmosphere of the home or unless supported 
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by social usage.Thus with regard to the working 

classes we seem to arrive at a deadlock. There is no 
hope of social usage and to create religious homes a 
new generation of religious-minded parents must arise ; 
while until we have the social usages or the religious 
homes all advance is stopped”. For us in India, this 
makes an interesting comment on the limitations of our 
methods of Christian evangelism and Christian nur¬ 
ture. If the gospel is to reach the majority of our 
neighbours today, or if we have to help Christian people 
grow in spiritual stature, we must seek to penetrate 
homes and to change social usages. Only a congrega¬ 
tion that is concerned with the reorganisation of cul¬ 
ture in family and the larger society can hope to 
create the conditions necessary for successful evangel¬ 
ism and effective shepherding in modern India. 

The Christian Home 

In other parts of this Book we have observed that 
the process of social changes in modern India leads to 
a certain measure of disintegration of the traditional 
life. The Indian Christian community has a more 
positive attitude to small-unit families. Therefore 
many new nuclear Christian families are coming into 
being even in rural areas. They do not often have the 
benefits of the wider family life. Is this loss irre¬ 
parable ? It is not. Where the Church develops its 
congregational life as a fellowship and acts as a catalyst 
in the birth of a new community life which embraces 
every local family, the nuclear forms of family life 
may turn out to be a gain. They will give room for 
the deepest and most intimate relationships to grow 
between husband, wife and their children ; and the 
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congregation and the neighbourhood will provide 
opportunities to fulfil the wider social responsibilities. 

With families shedding many of their traditional, 
social and cultural functions, the family becomes one 
of the many societies in which its members have to 
participate. They have to separate for work, educa¬ 
tion, recreation and so on. This raises the question 
of the common life of the family to a new dimension. 
Separation of the members from each other, and from 
the home, need not be experienced as destructive of 
home life if the common life they develop while to¬ 
gether is given new depth and significance. The 
rhythm of meeting within the family will change as 
children are born, grow up, and leave the home. At 
some periods, husband and wife may need to be alone 
together often. At others, this will be unnatural. 
Early in the life of the children, they will need to 
see much of their parents, especially their mother. 
Later on they will be more independent. There are 
no fixed rules. Families have to work out their own 
patterns of living. Some people need to spend certain 
times together every day. Others plan on a weekly, 
or monthly, or yearly basis. What is really import¬ 
ant is that when members of the family are together 
they give themselves to one another. Distracted 
attention is the death of personal relationships. Short 
periods of complete self-giving are more expressive of 
love and concern than hours spent in one another’s 
presence without the exchange of companionship. 

Table fellowship has always been a Biblical ex¬ 
pression of communion. Traditionally, in much of 
Indian society meal-times are not regarded as oppor¬ 
tunities for personal encounter, though fellowship in 
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eating is a very real experience and much treasured. 
The development of urban life may change this pattern 
so that some meal-times become extended and used as 
opportunities for conversation and for growth in 
sympathy and understanding. 

The new status of woman and opportunities of 
work in society open to her as well as the growing 
sense of individuality of youth and their claims to be 
consulted on all matters affecting them have already 
been mentioned as factors of change in the concept 
and structure of the family in India. On the whole, 
the Indian Christian families have been able to adjust 
themselves to. the democratic spirit within the family 
more easily than others. Nevertheless in the rural areas 
the Christian families face the same problems as 
others ; and in urban Christian families the danger 
of extreme individualism is real. Both point to the 
need of developing a new structure of discipline and 
freedom in the Christian family. 

Getting sons and daughters married still creates, 
a great many problems for most families. We need 
some radical changes of outlook and social custom. A 
full congregational life in our Church and a new neigh¬ 
bourhood are ways to achieve lasting changes in our 
habits for they offer a real alternative to caste loyalties. 
This alone would greatly ease the difficulties which 
beset young people who insist on enjoying greater 
freedom in the choice of their partners. Where the 
local congregation is made up entirely of people from 
one homogeneous community, a wider ecumenical 
fellowship has to be sought with other Christian groups. 
But the principle is the same. If there is only one 
Christian fellowship in the neighbourhood and it: 
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represents one caste or communal group only, the 
local congregation is faced with an evangelistic chal¬ 
lenge, so that the congregation may be enlarged to 
embrace the old divisions of society and dissolve them 
in Christ. 

The place of religion in the Christian home has 
become a great issue. Some people talk as though the 
whole future of Church life depends upon Christian 
homes achieving impossible programmes of Christian 
nurture and training. If the Church is truly the house¬ 
hold of God, the nuclear family will find that most 
of its religious needs are met from outside its own 
life. The time that its members need to devote to 
prayer, reading and meditation, separate and together, 
will be determined by the part they play in the wider 
family of the Church. Regular family prayers and other 
common aspects of religious life in the home will then 
become quite natural. Where the members of a family 
have the habit of sitting together during congregational 
worship on Sundays, it strengthens the concept of 
the Christian home as a religious unit. 

Christian Education 

Within the context of the renewal of congregational 
and family living, we may emphasise the need of the 
Church in India to undertake a programme of Christian 
education in relation to the family life of its members 
and others in contact with them. In this connection, 
we may quote again from the Chingmai Message to 
the Churches of East Asia : “We are disquieted at the 
widespread confusion that exists concerning our 
Christian standards of love, sex and marriage. We 
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believe the lack of clear persuasive teaching on the 
part of many Churches is leaving our young people 
bewildered and perplexed and undermining the stability 
of Christian families. We call upon the Churches to 
undertake careful and thorough study of this whole 
subject, and to train Christian pastors and lay leaders 
to give enlightened help and wise guidance in this 
field to the Christian community.” An adequate 
Christian education programme should help the fami¬ 
lies which constitute the Church and others in contact 
with them in several ways. We may mention four 
aspects of such a programme : Marriage Guidance, 
Marriage Counselling, Parent Education and Christian 
Home Programme. 

(1) Marriage Guidance .—Marriage guidance has 
been introduced in the West by social agencies and 
some Churches. Its aim is to prepare young people 
for marriage. In India, marriages are largely arranged 
by parents. Even where young people do have the 
freedom of choice of partners, they get a great deal 
of guidance from elders in making the choice. There¬ 
fore whatever guidance Christian education can give 
in the matter of choice of marriage partners should be 
given to both young people and their parents. But 
young people entering marriage have a right to expect 
from the Church some instruction in the physical, men¬ 
tal and moral aspects of the sexual factor in marriage, 
parenthood adjustments and responsibilities and 
relationships of the new couple to both the larger 
families and the wider society. The Church has the 
duty also to train leaders who will discuss with the 
prospective couple the various aspects of living 
together. 


6 
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In several parts of India, inter-religious marriages 
remain a problem. Among the educated Christian 
young people this is a problem of individual choice. 
For parents and the Church to place external restraints 
on the Christian boy or girl is not a solution to it in 
this age of gowing sense of individual rights. But if 
Christian young people have an abiding conviction 
about the centrality of the Christian faith for meaning¬ 
ful marriage and family life they will themselves con¬ 
sider it most important that their life-partners should 
be Christian. But this means, that the Church should 
give young people necessary instruction and guidance- 
regarding the foundation of Christian marriage and 
family. In rural areas both in the North and South 
inter-religious marriages between Christians and non- 
Christians of the same caste background take place, 
by arrangement between families. They can be coun¬ 
tered by better instruction of Christians in these areas. 

(2) Marriage Counselling .—While marriage 
guidance aims at preventing unhappy marriages, 
marriage counselling comes to the aid of marriages 
strained or threatened with forces breaking them. It 
serves to avert crises in marriage. Counselling 
is still not popular in India, as Indian culture 
is averse to making family troubles known to outsiders. 
Religious convictions, family sentiments, and financial 
dependence are some of the reasons why wives con¬ 
tinue to suffer life-long misery even when home be¬ 
come a veritable hell. Effect of such a home on the per¬ 
sonality of children may be disastrous. Surrounded 
by suspicion and strife they lose their bearings and 
trust and confidence in mankind. Children pay the 
price of unsatisfactory marriage relationship of their 
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parents. The Church needs to train marriage 
counsellors who will be able to deal with the human 
problems of family life with patience and under¬ 
standing. 

(3) Parent Education .—Christian nurture of 
children is the primary responsibility and obligation of 
the Christian home. In the service of infant baptism or 
dedication Christian parents pledge before the congre¬ 
gation “to provide a Christian home for this child, to 
bring him up in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
to surround him with such things as are pure and true, 
lovely and of good report” “to order, our own lives 
that no stumbling block be put in the way of the 
child”, and “to give the child access to worship and 
teaching of the Church, that he may come to the 
knowledge of Christ his Saviour, and enter into the 
full fellowship of them that believe”. Parents need 
help from the Church to keep this pledge. Indeed, 
in the same service, the congregation publicly recog¬ 
nises its responsibilities, which however should be 
better discharged. 

Many family conflicts and crises occur because 
of parental ignorance in the fundamentals of child 
care and of right dealing with their children in their 
adolescence and youth. Parents need to get instruc¬ 
tion which will help them to provide for the physical 
growth, emotional security and mental well-being of 
growing children, to guide children in their adoles¬ 
cence and youth in adjusting themselves creatively 
to new knowledge about themselves and the world 
and to inculcate in their children faith in God, and 
the habits of prayer and Bible study. The father 
today needs to know that he is just as important in 
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the growth and development of the child as is the 
mother. He fails in his sacred duty as a parent if 
he feels that his job is done when he has handed 
over a big cheque for the material needs of the 
family. Such fathers are only creating spiritual bank¬ 
ruptcy in the home. As democratic ideas permeate 
into the home, both father and mother need assistance 
in understanding the new trends and in reordering 
family living on new conceptions of parental authority. 
Literature to help parents to live harmoniously with 
their growing children is greatly needed. Discussion 
of common problems of parent-child conflict would 
give parents confidence in themselves and courage 
to deal with the problems of adolescence. The Church 
can help parents in organising family prayers by 
providing them aids to worship. Greater attention 
must be focussed on the spiritual life of parents. 

(4) Christian Home Programme .—Every aspect 
of Christian education should converge on strengthen¬ 
ing the spiritual life of the home. Church-centred, 
social activities for families would draw the home 
into closer fellowship with the local congregation and 
strengthen the inner life of the family. Graded pro¬ 
gramme to suit all ages, from infants to old people, 
would fulfil a great need. The congregation no doubt 
cannot provide for all the social, intellectual, physical 
and emotional needs of the families. But it can be¬ 
come the place where men, women and children as 
family-units come to experience spiritual unity, and 
integration of all life. 

We end the book with a passage from the report 
on Family presented to the Lambeth Conference of 
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Bishops, 1958. Speaking of the Christian family, it 
says : ‘‘Well-ordered, free, family life of this sort is 
nearer to the Kingdom of God than anything men and 
women are likely to experience in this life. It is the 
best that society and Church can give to young people. 
There are no substitutes for such homes. They are 
made and sustained when their life is integrated in 
Christ, reproducing His passion for social justice, His 
discerning care and astringent love, and are enfolded 
in the larger family of His Church. 

“Such a home will be welcoming to young and 
old, to strangers and lonely persons. Unlike many 
families in the world it will not be turned in on itself, 
keeping itself to itself and so losing touch also with God. 
In so far as it is open and exposed to the Spirit of God. 
it will share in the ministry of the Church to society, 
•caring for friend and neighbour, near or distant, not 
seeking privileges only for itself, a forgiving society 
where free and fresh starts are always possible, a 
beacon-light to a factious, unforgiving and suspicious, 
world. The Church has to be vigilant on its behalf, 
receptive of the influences in society, friendly to good 
home-making, critical of the pressures which may 
become hurtful, remembering that, in the past, Chris¬ 
tians and philanthropists have been, far too ready to 
deplore, and far too content to do no more than 
ambulance work. Our duty is to be, as far as we 
can, at the creative end of social processes, as the 
Church unfortunately failed to be in, the early days 
of the industrial revolution in the West. This is a 
challenge and opportunity for the Church in countries 
which are beginning to be industrialized ; and they 
must be accepted and seized by laymen in industry. 
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Because Christians are sensitive to the evils and in¬ 
justices in society, they must not allow themselves 
to forget the fact that this is God's world, where His 
will has to be discerned and done”/ 1 
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